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New York 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 





Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI 
New York 38 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
S i Rt Stree Summer residence, Dresden, 
ermar 

Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is nm representa 
tive, and | 1 r 1 pu s desiring to study with 
me t t 

Dresden, S« rass¢ G. B. LAMPERTI 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
East 18th Street, New York 


€ pea tl art I sing- 





Haarle P irl nic 5S ety f the 


4 re est th Stree Ne York 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 





( ’ f Singing 
( ie Ha Room 837. 
Ma We th Street, New York 
EMILIO BELARI 
s e Voice 
S Y ork 
GEORGE M. GREEN] 
\ 4 Singing 
( rch, ¢ Opera 


Stud 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 


West 23d Street, New York 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


\ I ( hing a ope ality 


Addre East 2 Street, N Y ork 
MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
PIANIST 


number of pupils 


"Steinway Hall, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy t 





1 





( he Cor lunion) \Jrgan ies 

r ce g n or of Roosevelt's finest 
r pec s tor the study of 

i t c r t neg ! b ces. 

Vest th Street. Ne York 
\Af > 

TOM KARI 

Private Vox Instruction, and Director Operatic 
ve t er f Dramatic Arts 


Studio, Carnegie Hall 


MR. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
f the Vocal Department of 





D tor the Mollen 
1auer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue, 
corner t t 

Voices Testec Mon y and Thursdays. 
Brooklyn Stud Wissner Hall. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
Will accept Concert Engagements 


Mime. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE 

ALIAN METHOD 
East 14th Street, New York 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 


SOLO NOR AND SINGING MASTER 
I t pe rator Concert or 
R ences Dorot Morton, Charlotte 
I S Neal M &« 
\ il Studio » Fifth Ave., near 13th Street, | 
New York. 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


| 
Reoreser é | G n-P. Chevé system 


ng and M isical Sten 
Ne York—Tues 
Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 


RHORN’S EACHERS’ AGENCY 


I St. Established 1855. Engagements 
Set Musicians and Music Teachers. 
HN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 
Tele 32 t Street 


CLEMENT R. GALE, 
ganist 2 master ( ry P. E. Church 

rg h, Newburgh; Con- 

\ S t Ors lheory, Con 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Chur Orator Concert per 
For D t the Scherhey Musical Con- | 
» Lexington Avenue, near 61st St., New York 
PAUL WIALLARD, 
Officier d'A iémie of France 


VOICE CULTURE 
French and English Répertoire ! 
New Stud Summer Season), 489 Fifth Avenue 


LILLIE f)’ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Diploma. Scholarships. 
Studio: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS 


Address The Albany, Broadway and 5 
NEW YORK 


1 Street, 








THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 





THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 
| CONCERTS AND MUSICALES 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 
Stud 1672 Broadway, New York ( 


| 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
SM PLORENZA o'ARONA, Methor 

; East 44th Street, New York 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 


Concert Pianist—Instruction \ Ir 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J ~ , 
, he Strathmor S 
Chickering Ha New York . Frat re 


EMMA HOFFMEISTER, — SS averse SOP itecin, 


Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W Piano, Harr 
’ r re N ¢ } : 








Teacher of the Leschetizky Method S 
: Stud N 1-16 Carnegie Ha 7 Ve < 
PAUL TIDDEN, | 
PIANIS Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, ViIS \ ( \ POBERTS., 
, | , t Street. Ne y \ ( I N I ‘N 
\W ted number ( KR 
WM. H. RIEGER eae ' 
rENOR—ORATORI! \ND CONCER ADELINA MURIO-C] Lat. j OEDT 
g | . Gia. V ork ’ I 
« y Ju 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, Charlotte 
CONCERT PIANIS d TEACHER dain apm LBEI D [ERS 
at oa ne ee HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 
CHARLES HEINROTH, sae Hil Vie " 
(Organist Churcl ! the \ c tr the I LD [ 
ee et eee ee in. MARGHERITA LDI 
‘ R ; 
FERDINAND DUNKLEY, St , 
Director of Musical Departmer DE RIAI 
Asheville ( eg > ‘ I D 
A ates AY FRANCIS FIS¢ ER WEEKS, 
M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN AND | Ks - 
: pene are t — MOO] ( 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, | New York season, O r ) , 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGIN¢ 
Studios: Carne H N HENRY SCHRADIE( S 
y ry _ 
PERRY AVERILL—Banrirone, V ia ad & a1 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert as W: ig \ ‘ > 
° and Vocal Instruction 
20 Central Park, Sout Ne Y ork , —— 
WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
CHARLES PALM, Concert Pian’st—Ir 
Musical Director and Soloist, Pr eat, ae a Alaris 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred He NA VON 1) 


Address 56 Fifth Ave Stud New York, 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


VOCAL INTRUCTION 
503 Carnegie Hall, New York 





MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION | 

Pupils Prepared for Chur« Concert and 
Oratoric | 

Studi 133 East 16th Street, New York 

| 

Pror. F. J. anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, | 


Flushing Conservatory of M 

Vocal and Instrumenta 

2 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. I 
New York Stud \ 


CHEV. EDUARDO MAR 


t 33d Street 


ZO, 





Member Ge Cs A , R 
Vocal Instruction 
Organist of All 5 Cc. ¢ I 
Resider c Stree 
Sending 4 BFoet Str 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Studio: Monroe B ling, R 
East soth Street, New York ‘ 


\LBERTUS SHELLEY, 


Solo Vio 





Concerts and } 1 
t 1. 1983 Lexingt nue, N Y ork 
W he New York ( g ’ 
GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, ¢ CEt 
{87 Fifth A New York 
|. HARRY WHEELER, 
V oice t \ S 
\ r t 
Teacher M Eleanore Mer I \ c 
1 Hart | he ] rer 
Stud I \ rn th S y 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 


Master of Singing 


Studi » East 16th Street, New York 
SEVERN SCHOOL OF MUSI( 
For terms, dates, &c., apy 
Address EpMUND SEVERN V. s6th St.. City 


MARIE PARCELLO, | 
CONTRALTO 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors 


FF, W. RIESBERG, = 


ACCOMPANIS 











Instruction—Piano, Organ, H 
Organist- Dire r Rutger Pres eriat ( 
\\ Tne Musicar ( # \ . R A 
; ’ . | 10) pe GOGOR \. 
Secretary-lreasurer Ne York Stat ae MILI i 7 ZA 
Stud West 65th Stree Dp | 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Necin: ; ; 
For ,ddres s | M | ~ 
} ri H 
|S. C. BENNET1 
| In n \ I ‘ 
‘ | ~ 
ERNEST CARTI 
EMILIO AG MO 
I 
LTE] I 


Aut H \ it 
( Ha 
; NOLD VOLPI 
Signor G. CAMPANONI] 
) Concer \ 
Stud 
BEYER-HANI 
ELI LT] HA) RGER 
He 
r 
PLATON G. BRO FI Ime. EMMA RODERICI 
Cor ( } 
I A. Rubir 2 
i Brogd 
GRI [] : [] G 


| IN JILIN Vil. b 
| SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE tr 


323 Hast 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRAN(‘ 
ind CARLOS A. DE SERRAN‘ 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fant I ncis¢ ecialty St 3¢ ft A 





RICHARD T. PERCY, ee ee ng 





x e P 


“=©6 6 fe. fF 














Eng. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE oF Music 


Of the Usiversity of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 


E. PRESSON MILLER 
W. F. SHERMAN, 
CAIA AARUP, 

Louis SCHMIDT 


DUDLEY Buck, 

ALBERT Ross PARSONS, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, 
KaTe S. CHITTENDEN, 





Mae. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 

Broadway and sad Street, New York. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and 





rmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 





GEORGE LEON MOORE, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert 





Address: Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York 
HOWARD B ROCKWAY, 
Composer- Pianist 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
4 and Song Interpretation 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 
VOC “AL INSTRUCTION. 


J. JEROME HAYES 
will resume teaching October 4 at 136 Fifth Ave- 
nue, after a summer spent with Sbrigiia, of Paris, 
and Shakespere, of London 


WM. H. PONTIUS, 


’ Dubuque, Ia 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor 





DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST. 


near 7sth St., 


Signor GIUSEPPE DEL 
THE BARITONE 
Opera and Concerts 

Philadelphia, Pa 


New York 


PUENTE 


327 Amsterdam Ave., 








Vocal School; 1524 Chestnut St., 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wa. M. Semwacuer, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty. 


HENRY ‘GORDON THU NDER, 


VOICE—PIANO—THEORY 
Philadelphia, Pa 








313 South roth Street, 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing 


Studio: 5: West 3sth Street, New York. 





VICTOR KUZDO, 
Violinist 
Concerts, Musicals, Ensemble 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., 
Eighteenth Street, New York 


Playing, Instruc- 
address 112 East 





RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 61st Street, New York. 


BOSWORTH’S HARMONIC CYCLE 


Solves every problem in composition. Shortens 
time in study. Saves expense Not a “shorter 
method, but a clear exposition of science. Rosen- 
thal, Sawer, Ysaye, Lachaume, Sousa, Kneisel and 
otners strongly commend it Descript: ve Circular 
on application. Price $3.00 at Music Stores or by 
mail from 5 


HENRY M. BOSWORTH, 








26 O'Farrell Street, Sen francisco, Cal. 


Paris. 





Boston. 


—Er 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique 


Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 


| KATHERINE RICKER, 
CONTRALTO. 
Concert—Oratorio. 


Studios: 


3 Joy Street, Boston. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. Mr. 


AND Mrs. 





COPLEY SQUARE Boston, Mass 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, | = gee ees 
Katharine Frances Barnard and Geo. H. Howard FRE DE RIC K SMT’ T H, Tenor. 
Directors, Oratorio and Concert, 21 Music Hall, Boston 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. “Perfection of legato, purity of intonation, fervor 
—-———__- — —_——-— of style.”"—Boston Herald voice of liberal 
compass, sympathetic quality; a man of taste and 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


ITALY. 


Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


5S Via Rondinelli P. P., 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated. 

Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 

Correspondence with leading Impressari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York. 

















Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


(Pupil of Mme. Lawpt,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan 





Specialty in Voice Building and the Correction of 
Natural and Acquired Defects. 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE. ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION. 
Repertory in Italian, French, German, English. 


FLORENCE: 13 Via Garibaldi. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep 
ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi 
ence as director pee Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica 


18 Viale dei Campo di Marte, 
Florence, —— 





MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. : 
In America with Patti and Gerster 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection 


Stage Practice 
Care of Musicai Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 


MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency ia italy. 
The journal mest widely circulated. 


CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 


for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artists, 
and = the most flattering autographs from 
Ver Thomas, Massenet, Bolto and Ponchielli, 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati from the 
Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 
repertory and stage po. —— German and 


Italian rea rms moder: 
VIA TORINO, MILAN, “ITALY. 
Pu vile will be engaged, without extra charge, 
by the Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, of 
which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 








FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 
family; opportunity for constant practice in the 
language; five to six francs per day, all included 
wines, service. &c.). Elvira Andreini, 5 Via 
ondinelli (first floor), Florence. 


| 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio 
ocal Instruction 
402 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


musical intelligence.” 
singing.” 








| Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Pupil of 


Della Sedie, Paris. 


Steinert Hall, cn) 
Boston 





MMe. 


GERTRUDE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


FRANKLIN. 


Ww. A. HOWL AND, 
: BASSO CANTANTE. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Steinert Building, 
121 _Pleasant St., 


Mur. MARL A PETERSON, 


VOCAL TEACHER 
gt Main Street, Worcester, Ma 


PIANOFORTE 
oO 


The work of the schoo 
lished by Mr. 


355 Boylston St., 


Boston, Mass., 
Worcester,, Mass. 





THC IMAS TAP PER, 


162 Boylston Street, 





Boston Journal. “Exqu 
Boston Transcript 


Boston, M 


isite 





INSTRUCTION 
NLY 

| was estab 
A. K. Vireo. Add 


vues Clavirr Schoo! ot Boston, 
H. S. Wiper, Director 


ress 


ass 











HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 
French School 
Pierce Building Boston. 





FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, Drrecror 
on application 


Prospectus mailed frec 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 





PRISCILLA WHITE, tion 
TEACHER. 


VOCAL 
Pierce Building, C« »pley Square, Boston, Mass Sole 


CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE 


SOPRANO—Oratorio, Concert Mile 


Concerts, 


Hall, Berlin 


ing artists, viz 
hagen, Mme 


rinity Court, Boston Berlin Philharmonic 





VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
HARPIST. 
7 Park Square, 
Daudelin School of Music, 





KATHERINE M. LINCOL! Y, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


of the 


Principal Agooey 
Apply fo 


representative 


Carrefio, 
Marcella Sembrich, 
Orchestra 
American tours of Josef Hofmann,' 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


for Music Teachers. 
r Catalogue. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


‘Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Adress: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


of most of the le 
: Joachim, d’ Albert, Stav 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; i 
Hamburg; the 


the new Subscrip- 
Bechstein 


ad- 


en- 


Mile. Kleeberg, 


Emil Goetz, 
Mana 





Boston 


Mapame ELSE 





MATHIS, 


Pianiste and Teacher, 


the 
ger 


29 Bilow Strasse, Berlin 





TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
(Canedaea.) 
Affiliated with the University of Toronte ead with Trinity University. 





Dr. EOWARD FISHER, Musical Digéeror. 


Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artiste’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Etc. 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 


Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


School of Elocation, Able Faculty. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





The Mason & Risch Piano C0. , sa 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


or Studio 


| Miss MARGARET HUSTON, 


Concert Soprano 


Voice Culture 


Address care Tue Mustcat Courier, New York, 
Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 








FRANK S. WELSMAN, 
Piano Virtuoso and Teacher. 


Pupil of Prof. Martin Krause. 266Sherbourne St 
or Toronto College of Music, Toronto. 


ARTHUR INGHAM, 


Organ Virtuoso and Teacher. 


— | Pupil of Dr. Creser, Chapel Royal, London, Eng 
1778 Ontario St., 


Montreal 





Ladies’ 





TORONTO JUNCTION COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


MISS VIA MACMILLAN, Directress. 
Calendar anc syllabus free 








Dr. ALBERT HAM, Mosical Director 
Upper Canada College and Havergal College, 
Specialist in Training Vocalists for the 
Profession. Advanced Courses in Organ and Theory. 
Address 526 Church Street, Toronto, Canada, or 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


T.-ronto. 


Litevetare 
OMMERC 
8C IENCE. Elegant and eapacious build- 
Colle Eines, provided with ‘overy com 
steam heating electric lighting 
Healthfa!l moral ya =p ~aiculated 
ndar 


build up a refined and noble charac - 
ARE, Ph. D., Princ 


and further information to Rev. J. J 


and Ontario 


Ontario Conservatory of Masic, 


WHITBY, ONT 
The highest educational facilities in 


Music, ART, Elocution, 


Apply for cale 





WILLIAM REED, 


Repertory 


Recitals and Organ Openings 
140 St. Patrick Street, Toronto 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 


AL and Domestic 


vt in 


& 


ipal 


Large and Varied 











Ger Interesting Circular ent free. 





Established 1891. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 








SUMMER COURSE—Beginning July 19; Closing August 22. 
45 LESSONS, $50.00. 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 











VOCAL. Theory, 





Catal Free on 


Chamber Music, 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL BPPINGER, Director, —— by the most artistic and com- 


ent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral lastrumcats. 


Harmony, Counte nt, Com tion, 
nsemble Paying, &c. in 





: Che“, 
¥ Master % 
% Mind 


} by Mr. 


| 
t 





Mr. A. K. VIRGIL, 






VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 


Fall Term opens Monday, October 2. 


| THE ‘BERLIN TEST CLASS; | 
Or, portray Lessons as given | 
Virgil to the Test 
Class of Children in Berlin, now 
ready for delivery. 
free on receipt of $1.50. 


CAUSE OF 
OF THE PLAYING, 
VIRGIL METHOD meTHODS 
AND PRACTICE 


A FAULTY TECHNIC, THE PRIME 
INARTISTIC 
iS THE NATURAL CON- 
SEQUENCE OF THE NEGLECT OF 
CONSISTENT AND LOGICAL 


PIANO 


TEACHING AND 





THE DIRECTOR OF 


Send for PROSPECTUS (32 pages), 
particulars of the unique methods of the School 


Che Clavier Company 
Piano School,e « « « 


NEW YORK. 


Sent post 


26 West 15th Street, 


Th Clavier Company Piano School, 


26 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Pupils received for private lessons at any time. 


giving full 





The Conservatory will be open ail 8u 























+ THE MUSICAL 





COURIER. 








UR. Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manswfacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 


Ak 









& SONS, 


SS 791 Tremont Street, 


™, BOSTON. 


STERLING 22tes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<—~D ERBY, CONN. 




















*sA Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 
‘¢ Supports the Voice Most Admirably.”’ 


*¢An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 


a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., ° ‘ 


268 Wabash Avenue, . e ° ° 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers. Singers, Studios and Halls, “"ssso""” 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 

















awe 


For 60 Years Made en Hoseor; Seld oa Merit. 











TRIFOLIUM. 


Poems by M. LEIFFMANN; with symbolic drawings by AL. FRENZ. Eight 
of the poems (in German and English) set to music by 


E. HUMPERDINCK. 
Published by BREITKOPF a HARTEL, New York. PRICE $5.00. 


PITTSBURG. wa. M. STEVENSON, 
ET TAC, KELL) ‘trees at sect 


STUDIO; 
Oratorio. Concerts, Recitals. Standard Buliding, 531 Wood Street, 
3354 Fifth Avenue, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa.| THE BUSSMAN QUARTETTE. 
LUIGI von KUNITS, Miss Etta C. Keil, first Mrs. Edwin 


Miller, second ceprene, Miss Helen A. Steinert, 
oe: _ A. 
Violinist. Stella M. Bauer, 























accom ist. 
W. A. LAFFERTY, Director and 


APPLY FOR THE 





M. STEINERT & SONS CO., 


Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


Arthur Nikisch, 


Conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and formerly of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, writes as follows regarding the 


Masons Hanlin Pianos: 


LEIpsic, April 10, 1899. 





MASON & HAMLIN CO., 
Dear Sirs—During my residence in America, and while I was conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played by eminent soloists on several 
occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to me as truly artistic instruments. Their tone is 
broad and big, and possessed of purely musical quemsy resonant t “yo and manly, yet full of 
sympathy and capable of a nicety of expression, which is remarkable r its delicate light and shade. 

Pi dieve your pianos to be of the very F gpnd rank, and the artist must necessarily feel a sense of 
gratification to Pay Sor making possible the means for an expression of his profound and deep or his 

‘ul feelings. lam Very truly yours, 


right and fanci 
ARTHUR NIKISCH. 





EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 


Pianist. 
Instructor at New York College of Music. 
Studio: 160 East 70th Street. New York 





HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, 
Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 Third St., Brooklyn, New York. 








VARETTE STEPANOFF, 


Berlin, Charlottenburg, Germany. 
_ Bismarck Strasse » Jaa. 
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224 Wabash Avenue, August 26, 1800 if 
_ SITORS have been very numerous, the principal at- 
traction for artists being the visit of Victor Thrane. He 
has been carrying everything off with flying colors. Petsch- 
nikoff, Elsa Ruegger, Jackson, Hambourg and Sieveking 
are booked with the orchestra; Saville is booked privately, 
and various arrangements have been made by which all Mr 
Thrane’s artists will appear in the Central West. “Thrane 
is a great man, with a great brain,”’ said one of our prom 
inent artists, “and before he has finished taking a ‘look 

around’ will have shut his book for the season.” 

The younger members of the profession have flocked to 
him. They have sung for him, have appealed to him to 
take their management, with the result that two will be 
added to his list of clients 

Thrane leaves for New York next Wednesday 

* * . 

This is the latest cry 

There is an air of mys 


Seebx eck ! See boec k ! Seeboeck ! 
as soloist with the Apollo Club. 
tery about the engagements of the soloists with this organ- 
ization. To whet curiosity, probably, adds just a soupcon 
of excitement; the management, with a gentle regard for 
questioners, professes entire ignorance. However, time 
will show. The most acceptable information vouchsafed 
lately has been the definite news about Jacoby, who sings 
‘Delilah.” The cast complete now is Josephine Jacoby, 
Delilah; Gauthier, Samson; Heinrich Meyn, High Priest, 
and Frank King Clark, Abimelech 


* > * 


With regard to soloists at the Apollo Club, an artist, in 
discussing the question, said: “It is an open question if 

pianist is entirely in place on the program of a miscel- 
laneous concert. However good an artist may be, the per- 
formance falls flat after the usually tremendous volume of 
sound which the chorus gives out. The program suffers 
by the comparatively tinkling sound of a piano interlude. 
\ part song concert, such as that planned for the third 
concert of the Apollo Club requires either a violin or cello, 
but not a piano. Let us have a Jackson or a Louis Blumen- 
berg, but not even a Paderewski, a Godowsky or De Pach- 
mann is entirely satisfactory at a choral concert.” 


* > * 


There is a positive mania for schools of music. Every 
private teacher will soon be transformed into a school of 
music, and the succeeding step will possibly be the forma- 
tion of corporations for instruction in yocal and piano art. 
A joint stock concern, whereby the public takes stock (for 
the most part it takes no stock) in the efforts of an indi- 
vidual teacher, will be a novelty, but it is doubtful if many 
shares will be at a premium. In fact it might be termed a 
“doubtful investment.”” But to many teachers and aspir- 
ants for musical honors the zenith of their desire is found 
when a ten by twelve studio is taken, and written on the 
door is to be seen “Music School.” 


* ad * 


Splendid is the work which is being done by the Redpath 
Lyceum Bureau under its energetic and courteous manager 
Charles Beach. Words of congratulation are not spoken 
for the profitable nature of the engagements which are be- 
ing booked all over the country, but for the desire so plainly 
evidenced to do something for the advancement of music 
and the education of progress of the United States. That 
there is some object in view beyond the one of financial re- 
turn very quickly becomes recognized and appreciated, and 
in his most successful booking tour throughout the country 
this has been made very plain to Mr. Beach. In former 
seasons such artists as Mme. Fursch Madi, Clara Murray, 
Maria Decca, Clementine De Vere, Signor Campanini and 
Myron W. Whitney were among those engaged, and for 
the eminently successful season of 1898-9 the company was 
made up of Miss Helen Buckley, soprano; Mary Louise 
Clary, contralto; Wm. H. Rieger, tenor; Arthur Beresford, 
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bass, and Adolph Rosenbeck, violinist. What was done 
then was a first-class augury of what 1899-1900 might prom 
ise, and if every night booked is a fulfillment of the prom 
ise the result has more than fulfilled all speculations. 

One notable reason is unquestionably the high quality of 
the artists and the generous treatment of artists, but even 
greater is the forceful executive ability of the Redpath 
Lyceum manager Mr. Beach, who visits committees, not 
like so many other managers, to obtain promises of more or 
less doubtful value, but to carry away with him signed and 
sealed the desired contract. 

For the coming season the Redpath Bureau possesses 
two musical companies, both being of exceptionable excel 
lence. In the one is Marion Titus, soprano; Mary Louise 
Clary, contralto; Edward C. Towne, tenor; Carl E. Dufft, 
bass; Helen von Fursch, violinist, and Georgia Kober, 
pianist. Of these Miss von Fursch, by birth a native of 
Berlin, returned last year from a tour of Australia and 
New Zealand, to receive here from everyone who has 
heard her play the most enthusiastic praise. Her youth 
and extraordinary abilities cannot but be recognized wher 
ever she may appear. Mrs. Marion Titus, who was edu 
cated in Boston, made her début in 1897 with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. She has a soprano of much power 
Miss Clary.is too well known to need any 
extended notice. A Kentuckian, she has for several years 
been recognized as the legitimate successor of Annie Louise 
Cary. Her singing is at all times assured of an enthusi 
astic reception. Mr. Towne possesses a beautiful tenor and 
an extensive repertory. For a considerable period he was 
leading tenor in Seidl’s Wagner festivals in New York 
As a bass Dr. Carl E. Dufft has won his reputation all over 
the United States. For seven seasons in succession he 


* and flexibility 


appeared at the Worcester festivals 

With the second organization, known as the Rosen- 
becker Orchestra, are to be found Mme. Ragna Linné, 
recognized as one of our leading dramatic sopranos; Hein- 
rich Meyn, and the great American pianist, William H 
Sherwood. Concerning the last naméd it is superfluous to 
speak; his name and reputation are household words 
throughout the country. 

The Redpath Lyceum Bureau by no means confines 
itself to musical artists or organizations, for in the way of 
distinguished lecturers it is a long way in advance of any 
similar bureau of engagements 


> - * 
Under the heading “Lights and Shadows,” which, by the 
way, is the most interesting column of the Evening Post, 
the following article appeared: 

The information that Herr Siegfried Wagner is coming to America 
under the patronage of Mr. Aronson is gratifying only in a degree 
For our part we confess to a feeling of disappointment that Mme. 
Cosima Wagner has not been selected and we have been cherishing 
the hope that Herr Grau would negotiate with her to conduct the 
Wagnerian representations next winter. Not that we do not look 
upon Siegfried as an intensely gifted and able young man. We be- 
lieve he should come to America to receive the just reward of his 
labors, and we have been greatly gratified to learn that Miss Anna 
Millar has made arrangements for his appearance with the Thomas 
Orchestra during the approaching season. Siegfried will personally 
conduct the rendition of his charming symphonic poem, “Sehn 
sucht,” as well as the potpourri from the sparkling opera, “Baern- 
haeuter,”” and we do not doubt that the German-American entente 
cordiale will be vastly strengthened ‘by the powerful influence of 
delightful music. And yet, we repeat, we wish Madame Cosima 
could find it in her heart to pay us a professional visit. It is our 
only way of hearing “Parsifal,”” although we protest that we are 
not influenced by sordid and selfish motives. We desire to get en 
rapport with the Wagner family and by honoring our sainted 
master’s nearest living representatives testify to our devotion to 
the highest forms of art. It is probably true that Mrs. Crosby is 
much more familiar with Wagnerian motifs than either Madame 
Cosima or Siegfried, but the personal equation is eliminated. Our 
present desire is not to be instructed but to be amused. 


* * * 

Glenn Hall, with the memories of a delightful European 
trip still eclipsing many other sentiments, is reveling in 
the prospect of a particularly good season. A call at THe 





MusicaL Courter office was one of his first visits, and | 
learn he has been engaged, in addition to “The Messiah’ 
with the Apollo, to sing with the Pittsburg Symphony 
Orchestra and the Arion Club at Milwaukee. Mr. Hall 
will be one of the best known tenors in the country if the 
next season yields anywhere near the number of engage 


ments he had last year 


* * > 











Clark will reopen his studio September 10 


Charles W 


He is very anxious to be in Chicago and to recommence 


his work. His work in Germany has been productive of 
much good and we look to his appearance with all the 
leading societies of the country Mr. Clark’s manager 


Frank Hannah, has already been most successful in book 
ing him, not the least important engagements being three 
“Dichter 
liebe” of Schumann, in which he made such a sensation at 
Fort Wayne early in the year, and Schubert's “Schwaner 
gesang.”” Many good propositions have been made to 
Mr. Clark, but he will return to Chicago and continue his 
a teacher and concert 


recitals in Chicago, when Mr. Clark will sing the 





successful career as 





extraordinarily 
singer 


* * 





* 








Miss Maud Jennings played the following program at 
Mr. Liebling’s studio this afternoon 
Prelude in A minor - , Chaminade 


Gavotte and Variations Rameau 


Song of the Brook Lack 
Spring Song.. Sinding 
Etude de Concert Martucci 
Gavotte in E minor Silas 
Florence Valse de Concert Liebling 
Elfin Dance Liebling 
Campanella Liszt 


1 


“Let us benefit from our own as well as from our 
neighbors’ ideas.” Such is the title of a little booklet 
which L. Gaston Gottschalk has recently published. Much 
benefit can be obtained by a perusal of this excellently 
written little treatise, and many are the applications for 
The Gottschalk School of Lyric Art for years 
prominent place in the music institutions 


copies 
has occupied 
of the city, but the extraordinary increase in recent 
months is something unprecedented. Some of the best 
male voices in Chicago are found at the school and pos 
sibly the best operatic class. I had occasion this week to 
hear some of the work done here, when a young singer 


As he had 
been trained exclusively by Mr. Gottschalk, the merit of 


was engaged for a prominent organization 


the latter’s work was easy to discover 


> > > 


The professional holiday makers are returning to the 
city in considerable numbers. One of the earliest ar 
rivals is Miss Mabel Goodwin, the very favorite young 
soprano of the American Conservatory. Miss Goodwin 
has been singing at several concerts in Michigan, and 
Mexico (Mo.) 
Springfield and Lincoln she made a most excellent im 


receiving much notice In Galesburg, 


pression, the newspapers speaking in unqualified terms of 
her performance. Among notices received were the fol- 
lowing: 

Miss Go 
ity.—Battle Creek. Mich 


»xdwin’s voice has a peculiarly rich and sympathetic qual 


Miss Goodwin's sympathetic voice and good methods placed her 
at once in sympathy with her audience.—Lincoln, Neb., Evening 


News 


Miss Goodwin has a well trained voice, and sang herself into the 
hearts of her audience with her first selection, losing none of their 
favor with her other interpretations.—Springfield Journal, January 


20, 1897. 


Miss Goodwin, the vocalist of the company, has a glorious so 
prano voice. Such a voice is an entertainment in itself.—Mexico, Mo 


The aria, “Pleurez Mes Yeux,’ was a most artistic production 


Paxton, Ill. 


In the “I Know that My Redeemer Liveth,” from “The Messiah,” 
Miss Goodwin showed a voice of remarkable sweetness and power, 


combined with highest culture.—Republican, St. Johnsbury, Vt 


The “May Morning” enchanted the audience. * * * Her por 
trayal of the dramatic element in the “Pleurez Mes Yeux” was im 
pressive. * * * Tosti’s “La Serenata” was given with happy 
abandon. * * * The “I Know that My Redeemer Liveth” was 
superbly given by Miss Goodwin. * * * All who know her know 
the beauty of her voice, and, what is more, the expressiveness of 
her singing. * * * Miss Goodwin left a very favorable impression 
of her talent and versatility as a singer. * * * She seems equally 
at home in any kind of song, and the naturalness of her manner, 
the spirit of animation, zest and sincerity with which she sings show 
that she is indeed a real singer and not one of the made kind 


Galesburg Republican Register 


* * * 


The author of “A Secret in Voice Building” has joined 
the faculty of the Gottschalk Lyric School. Mrs. Anna 
Spanuth, who lately resided in Cincinnati, should prove a 
welcome addition to this splendid school 


* . * 


William Nelson Burritt has returned to Chicago and has 


opened his school vocal art on the second floor of the 
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Kimball Building. I am informed that this studio is the 
most beautiful in the city, and habitués of other studios 
say there is nothing comparable to it in the country. 
The rugs and tapestries and paintings, &c., are unique, 
everything being in most exquisite taste. 

* 7 * 

Mrs. Luella Clark Emery had unusual recognition at the 
Marinette Chautauqua. The Marinette papers spoke of 
her indefatigable work as follows: 

Mrs. Luella Clark Emery, who so ably has accompanied on the 
piano all the soloists and choruses, is a musician of exceptional 
ability, and we were fortunate in having her here again. Much of 
the success of the chorus is due to her skill and the arduous labor 
was magnificently performed. * * He praised the talent, espe- 
cially the musicians and more especially Mrs. Emery, and presented 
her as a token of appreciation a set of Kipling’s works. * * * 
Though not mentioned in many of the programs, Miss Luella Clark 
Emery has been in them all, and by her genial accommodation and 
musical skill has enabled each soloist to do his or her best. Work- 
ing from early morning until late at night at rehearsals every day of 
the two weeks here, Mrs. Emery deserves and has the praise and 
thanks of not only the management, but also of the audience. 
As an accompanist she has no equal in the West, and the kindly 
gift of the complete set of Kipling’s works, presented by G. W. 
Hanley in behalf of the directors, was timely and appropriate. 

ee @ 

That delightfully cool spot known as The Dells, Wis., 
is rejoicing in some distinguished visitors. Among them 
are Leopold Godowsky, William Lines Hubbard, Maurice 
Aronson and Maud Wineman. 

An accompanist with references for ability and press 
notices such as Miss Helen Page Smith possesses should 
have no difficulty in obtaining a plurality of engagements. 
Among the artists who speak in high terms of Miss Page 
Smith’s ability are the following: 

William H. Sherwood, Fine Arts Building; W. C. E. 
Seeboeck, Fine Arts Building; John J. Hattstaedt, Kimball 
Hall; Mme. Eugenie de Roode Rice, Albany, N. Y.; Adolf 
Weidig, Kimball Hali; Clement Tetedoux, Atheneum 
3uilding ; Karlton Hackett, Kimball Hall; Bicknell Young, 
Kimball Halli; Frederick W. Carberry. 

e¢ 

Some dainty songs from the pen of Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
dedicated by permission to Jennie Hawley, the charming 
contralto of the Neilsen Company, have just been published 
by the Chandler Music House. The songs are among the 
best of Mrs. Bond’s productions, and should have much 
success. 


* * * 


The sympathy of Miss Mabelle Crawford’s many friends 


will be extended to her and her sister, Mrs. L. E. Griffin, 
in the sad death of their mother, which occurred last Sat- 
urday. 


* * * 


Chicago is evidently becoming to be regarded as an 
artistic centre and a city wherein artists may dwell with 
advantage to their art. The number of newcomers this 
year was added to by the arrival some months ago of the 
Martin Cahns, both of whom are specially talented. Mr. 
Cahn is a clever musician, both teacher and pianist, while 
Mrs. Cahn is one of the most cultured sopranos the city 
ever possessed. Much newspaper comment has appeared 
with regard to her singing, some of the best notices which 
appeared in Western papers being herewith quoted: 


The number on the program in which Omaha was especially inter- 
ested was the aria from “Der Freischiitz,”” by Weber, sung by Mrs. 
Martin Cahn. Two striking characteristics of Mrs. Cahn’s voice 
were observable last evening. The first was the richness of the tone, 
the second its remarkable power. The aria which she sang is one 
of the greatest vocal compositions ever written and makes large 
demands upon the technic and interpretation of the singer. Mrs. 
Cahn proved herself fully equal to these demands and worked the 
aria up to a climax upon the high B with great dramatic force. 
She received just such a greeting from the audience as might have 
been expected.—Omaha Daily Bee. 

Mrs. Martin Cahn sang an aria from “I! Guarany’’ and Dennee’s 
“Lullaby.”” Mrs. Cahn never sang better in her life; she was per- 
fect.—Omaha World-Herald. 


The principal soloist last night was Mrs. Martin Cahn, a soprano 
who is gifted with beauty of person, charms of manner and a voice 
of much attractiveness. It is a well schooled voice, with a dominant 
quality that can be described as brightness. Mrs. Cahn gave two 
numbers, one of the great arias and two attractive songs. For an 
encore she sang “If You Were Here.” The impression made upon 
the audience was unmistakable. She conquered as soon as she ap 
peared.—Omaha Daily Bee. 

This was also a farewell to Mrs. Cahn, who for so long has delight 
ed the people of Omaha with her sweet voice. Her first number was 
“Cavatine,” from “Queen of Sheba,” by Gounod, and for encore 
she sang “I Love Thee Best of All.” 
three numbers, a Norwegian song by Loge, “Die Florelle,”’ by 
Schubert, and “The Swallows,” by Cowen. In all these she was at 
her best and the applause she received was flattering even to one 
who knew she was a favorite with her audience. Her rich, sweet 
voice was especially heard to advantage in the last numbers. Mr 
Cahn was her accompanist. 

In the audience were Madame De Vere and her concert company. 
—Omaha World-Herald. 


Mrs. Martin Cahn sang recently at a recital given in Chi- 
cago by William H. Sherwood and received the follow 
ing complimentary notice in the Musical Times: 


Later on the program she gave 


The program was given additional attractiveness by the admir- 
ably interpreted vocal numbers of Mrs. Martin Cahn, of Omaha, 








Neb. Mrs. Cahn has a bright, brilliant, dramatic soprano voice, 
clear as a crystal, good method, artistic delivery, and possesses that 
personal magnetism which assures an instantaneous success. Mrs 
Cahn is an artist, and the artistic manner in which her songs were 
interpreted convinces the hearer that in her one found all the essen 
tials of the true artist. Her selections, charmingly sung, were more 
than welcomed, and gave additional artistic worth to the wealth 
of music the audience was afforded. Would that the cynic continu 
ally croaking about Europe, its artists, its musical atmosphere, &c., 
were present; he or she would find additional testimony verifying 
my oft-rpeated remark “that Americans are the equal of Europeans, 
and that in America one can obtain as good and a better musical 
education than abroad.” 

Mrs. Cahn has been a resident of (maha for some time, is a thor 
oughly educated musician, and one of the finest singers to be heard 
anywhere. Yet she is allowed to remain silent months at a time. 
Such a singer should be before the public in a city like this surely 
once a week, in concert, and should be the soloist in a church choir 
where sacred music is valued at its just worth both as a means of 
worship and as art. There are many who recall Mrs. Cahn’s render 
ing of the great aria from “Der Freischiitz” at the first concert of 
the Musical Society last winter. It was a wonderful performance, 
and was greatly enjoyed. It is unfortunate that so fine a singer 
should be so seldom heard.—Omaha Bee. 

* * * 


Mrs. Hollenbec, pupil of J. Kowalski, has been en 
gaged as first soprano of the Chicago Ladies’ Quartet for 
a tour of forty-four weeks. The quartet will go from New 
York to the Pacific Coast, as it has been booked in the prin 
cipal cities of the country 

* + . 

May Weaver McCauly, also a Kowalski pupil, is engaged 
as director of the new Conservatory of Music at San Fran 
cisco 

ona 

Harrison M. Wild has returned from his Northern trip 
ind is looking very well and quite ready for the fall 
work, when it is possible he will accomplish a greater suc 
cess than ever with his conductorship of the Apollo and 
Mendelssohn clubs 

At the latter club, several excellent soloists have been 
engaged ; among the local people are Charles W. Clark and 
Emil Liebling 


. * * 


The American Conservatory has just issued its new an 


nual catalogue, which is by all odds the most comprehensive 


ever sent out from this flourishing institution. The faculty, 
which numbers over fifty, includes among its members 


many of national and of international reputation, many 





of whom have been with the conservatory for a number of 
years Among the newly engaged instructors might be 


mentioned Jan Van Oordt, well known as one of the most 
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brilliant violinists in the country. C. W. Weeks, for many 
years the efficient secretary of the Illinois Music Teachers’ 
Association, who will take charge of the department of 
public school music; Christian Rodenkirchen, the well 
known solo cornetist of the Chicago Orchestra; G. Grant 
Schaefer, the talented composer, in the theoretical depart 
ment, and Miss Lila Howell, a dramatic reader of note and 
for several years a member of the Modjeska and the Froh 
man companies. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that with such important 
acquisitions, the American Conservatory will undoubtedly 
add fresh lustre to its already established reputation for 
excellence and efficiency. 

The past season has been by far the most prosperous one 
during its career, the attendance having increased almost 


33 per cent FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Miss Marie Parcelio. 


Miss Marie Parcello has been sojourning at Hotel 
Champlain, Clinton County, N. Y., where President Mc 
Kinley and family have been visiting. Recently she took 
part in a concert given by the Music Teachers’ Association 
in Albany, and the Argus, of that city, thus spoke of her: 
“Miss Marie Parcello, the celebrated contralto, of New 
York city, whose singing was one of the most delightful 
features of the Music Teachers’ convention, held in Al- 
bany this season, gave a song recital Tuesday night in the 
parlors of Hotel Champlain, Bluff Point, for the benefit of 
the Home for the Friendless, of Plattsburg, at which Pres- 
dent McKinley, Secretary of State Hay and many other 
notable guests of the hotel and summer cottages were pres 
ent. It was a very enjoyable event, Miss Parcello giving 


several songs of her own composition in response to en 


ores 
On the evening of August 7 some of the advanced 
scholars of A. W. Evans and Nellie Von Artz-Evans gave 


1 successful recital in the studio in the Tinnerman Block, 


corner Fulton and Lorain streets, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
program was well carried out, the violin playing of Master 
Harrington and the Rubinstein selection by Mrs. Reed be 
ing worthy of special mention 

The Rocky Mountain Chautauqua, Palmer Lake, Col 
was finished by a grand concert by the Monday Musical 
Club, of Pueblo, which is composed of Mrs. Jennie Ret 
berg and Miss Margaret Fitzgerald, pianists; Miss Wells, 
soprano; Mrs. Mason, mezzo; Mrs. Kellogg and Miss Jean 
Groff, contraltos; J. McGregor, violinist, with Miss Daisy 


Duggins, reader. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES G00D MUSIC? 


> 


By Martin A. GEMUNDER 


The following pages are based on a paper written in the 
year of 1887. In order to avoid any arguments on collateral 
questions I have, wherever possible, used the words of 
recognized authorities rather than my own.—M. A. G 

Strange al! this difference should be 

*Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee 

CHAPTER 
VERY human being is a storehouse olf ceaseless en 
ergy, which is continually making itseli known in 
innumerable cravings, and at the same time prompting acts 
for their alleviation; or, as Schopenhauer rather gloomily 
puts it: “The nature of a man is so constituted that his 
will is perpetually striving and perpetually being satisfied 

striving anew and so on ad infinitum, his only happiness 
consisting in the transition from wish to fulfillment and 
from fulfillment to wish; all else is mere ennui.” Such is 
the nature of things that in order that this transition may be 
even in part experienced, certain actions on our part are 
rendered necessary. These expend themselves primarily 
in the acquisition of the means for general life and, sec 
ondly, in the search for those innumerable minor gratifi 


cations which each in his own particular field may desir« 


On the success of these actions depends that which is 


comprised in the maintenance of a complete existence 
As man progresses there arises in him a craven of that 
higher order, the satisfaction of which brings into play 


thet 


that class of feelings and sentiments we term the zs 


Although this latter class of feelings, when compared wit! 


others, may appear of an unimportant kind, yet, neverthe 


less, such feelings do go to make up an exceedingly a 


tive component in human nature, generating wants and 
desires of great strength. Consequently mplete physi 
and mental existence and well being compel a care ut 


tention to their demands 


When once we grant that it is justifiable r any par 
cular individual to avail himself of those gratifications 
which bring him welfare, in the absence of strong proot 


to the contrary, we must at the same time acknowledg« 
the propriety of any other indivi ] 
art in general or music in particular may 
service by one, there can be no valid reason why shoul 
not be made use of by any or all, and to the full extent 
and in the manner actually acceptable. Which is to say 
that no class can lay any just claim to a preference as 


musical beneficiaries The qualification of the term 


“him” in the direction of restricting its universal applica 


tion is without ethical warrant 


Probably few will disagree with this conclusion. Som« 
may even deem it so self-evident as not to deserve special 
mention Nevertheless, despite cor knowledg 


ment, there is on the part of artists, critics and devotees a 
strong disinclination to carry the precept into practice 
here outward bearing is such as t leave a decided im 
pression that their likes and ideas propriety are for 
some reason entitled to a precedence Recognizing as 
they do and must the importance of music as a factor in 
adding to welfare, how are we to explain their course 


What are the notions, which though in company with 


honest and sincers purpos¢ can be so misleading as to 
cause them to entirely cast aside an opportunity of being 
great assistance to others, and treat their “exoteric 
wishes with a sort of condescension and not infrequently 


with sarcasm and contempt? 


One of these notions the estimate placed on a genera 
public when it is designated as the “average,” the “com 
monplace,” the “rabble,” &c., terms in common use among 
the select. Here it is very evident that there is a complete 


failure in recognizing of what this mark for disdain is com 
posed. One would be led to believe that it consisted of a 


perverse, ignorant and altogether unworthy conglomeration 
|ncorporalea 
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Says one piano virtuoso, “You might as well ask the 
artistic composer to fly as to expect him to write a popular 
piece, for he never thinks of that class of music.” A well- 
known critic writes: “One praise at least, and one of the 
highest that can be bestowed on any artist, can be claimed 
for Bennett (Sterndale) without reservation. No composer 
was ever more uniformly high minded in his aims. Not a 
bar of his could be quoted as being written for show or jor 
the popular ear (italics ours); as far as his genius weni, 
he was a classic of the classics, writing only for the most 
refined and cultivated taste, and in the most finished and 
pure style.”’ 

In keeping with this false notion of the position that the 
artist should assume toward the ‘average’ is Professor 
Macfarren’s advice delivered to the students at the Royal 
Academy of Music (1): “Last of all, let me beseech you 
never to be content with general public applause. There is 
nothing more misleading. The work, the performance, 
which is most applauded to-day may be the soonest for- 
gotten. Remember the story of the Greek flute-player who 
came from a public performance delighted at his success 
to report to his master what had happened, and he, not in 
a tone of encouragement, cried to his elated pupil, ‘You 
must have played ill indeed, or you could not have pleased 
such incapable judges.’ No, no, believe me, it is not the 
applause of the untaught general assembly, it is not the ap- 
plause of a first hour, which proves the merit of the work 
produced. No one can know till after a large experience 
the real worth of any art production; and you must not be 
carried away by the flattering and gratifying effects of a 
brilliant reception. Success is not in the tempest, success 
is not in the whirlwind, but success is in the silent word 
of that ‘still, small voice’ which speaks to one’s own heart, 
and that assures one that one has done one’s best. In that 
best is accomplished a very great fact, and be assured that 
the best of to-day will be excelled by the still better in the 
time to come. Let your own self-approval be your stand- 
ard; and when you have reached that snow-clad level which 
catches the first beams of the sunrise and reflects the after 
glow of the sunset, there will be art, excellence. In the 
trust that you will ‘thes continue to pursue your studies, 
let me take leave of you to-day.” 

This sounds rather poetical, but what does it imply? The 
professor here recognizes a transient value in works of art, 
if not in all of them, at least in those of a certain order. 
Now, there is certainly no mistake in being content with 
“general public applause,” or in fact any other applause, 
and the only question is, How is it to be permanently se- 
cured? So had Professor Macfarren confined his advice to 
the pointing out of the temporary value of any kind or 
manner of performance, and so warned these future artists 
against a resting at ease on the strength of a success that 
might never be repeated, he would have acted wisely. Un- 
fortunately, however, the story of the Greek flute-player and 
the accompanying remarks place his instructions in a very 
different light. That which was feared was not a foolish 
resting on one’s laurels, but the possibility that one might 
consider himself as having scored a success when he had 
only secured the applause of an “untaught general assem- 
bly,” such “incapable judges.” As there were no questions 
of technic under consideration, on what grounds were the 
general assembly declared to be incapable judges? Did it 
not know what it wanted and what it received? Where else 
was there room for a display of judgment? Why were they 
played for at all? A simile will make the professor's error 
more striking. 

Suppose that in place of a professor of music we assume 
a president of a medical university delivering his parting 
advice to his students, as follows: “Last of all let me be- 
seech you not to be content with the symptoms of relief 
which your treatment awakens in your general run of 
patients, or feel gratified at their approval, for nothing can 
be more misleading. They are uncultivated and have little 
or no knowledge of the principles of pathology or thera- 
peutics. They are, in fact, so little acquainted with our 
noble science that they have not the faintest conception 
of what is meant by or the purpose of serous, mucous and 
hepatic secretions, or even of histogenetic or calorifacient 
digestion. They can never appreciate the means you have 
employed, or the depth and scope of our science. 

“Tt is not the approval of this general untaught multi- 


(1). “ Addresses and !.ectures."’ 


tude which demonstrates the merit of your course. You 
cannot know until after a large experience whether your 
remedy, despite its ascertained action in a given instance, 
has real value, because your best methods of to-day will be 
excelled by the still better in the time to come. You must 
not feel gratified by the large demand for your services 
which may follow your administrations to the common- 
place, for success lies not here (2). Success lies in the as- 
surance that one has done one’s best. Let your own self- 
approval be your standard, and when you have reached 
that snowclad level which catches the first gleam of the 
sunrise and reflects the after-glow of the sunset there will 
be scientific excellence. In the trust that you will thus 
enter upon your practice, let me take leave of you to-day.” 

Would not this advice be a source of perplexity to the 
students? If self-approval is to be one’s standard, what is 
to be the basis of self-approval? Of what is the doing of 
“one’s best” to consist? As a student it is, of course, a re- 
lief to feel that one has done one’s best (earnest efforts al- 
ways tend to a greater improvement), but as a physician or 
artist in the fulfilling of a calling this “doing ones best” 
is not at all what constitutes success, for it may, as it very 
frequently is, be followed by a complete fiasco. Success 
lies not in intentions, but in the accomplishing of a pur- 
pose—in favorable results of action, whether painstaking 
or not. ‘The patient or subject, instead of being an in- 
capable, is by all means a competent judge of a successful 
outcome. 

in a like strain are Liszt’s ideas. He says plainly that 
in his heart he was ashamed of vulgar applause, meaning 
of course by “vulgar applause” the approbation of the gen- 
eral populace. He also says: “The frequent failures of my 
performance of Schumann’s works, whether in public or 
private circles, discourage me in my attempts to place and 
retain his compositions on my hastily arranged programs, 
which I seldom made up myself. * * * This was an 
error which | recognized and sincerely regretted afterward, 
when I perceived that it was less dangerous for an artist 
who truly deserves that name, to displease the public, than 
to be led by its caprices. Every artist is exposed to the 
latter danger, unless he firmly resolves to carry out his 
serious convictions consistently, and only to perform such 
works as he considers best, whether people like them or not. 
No matter how much the prevailing taste of the day may 
have seemed to excuse my hesitation in regard to Schu 
mann’s works, | unintentionally set a bad example, for 
which I shall scarcely ever be able to make amends. So 
controlling is the force of custom, so binding is the slavery 
to which that artist is,condemned who depends upon the 
applause of the multitude for the preservation and increase 
of his fame and fortune, that even the best disposed and 
most courageous of artists—among whom I have the pre- 
sumption to count myself—find it difficult to defend their 
better selves from the deleterious influence of those whose 
aims are selfish, confused, and in every way unworthy.” 
And all this because of the failure attending his numerous 
attempts in both public and private circles to introduce 
Schumann’s music. The question might be fairly asked, 
Why should it be introduced at all? 

When called upon to play at Milan, Liszt strove consci- 
entiously to act in accordance with his convictions, with 
the result described by Haweis (3) as follows: “The Milan- 
ese were better pleased with Liszt than was,Liszt with the 
Milanese. He could not make them take to Beethoven. 
They even kicked at certain favorite studies of his own, 
but he won them by his marvelous improvisations on frag- 
ments of their darling Rossini, and afterward wrote a 
smart article in the Paris Gazette Musicale, expressing his 
dissatisfaction with the frivolity of Italian musical culture, 
quoting in scorn a voice from the pit which greeted one of 
his own ‘Preludes Etudes’—it was the word ‘etude’ at 
which the pit stuck—‘Verago al teatro per divertimi e non 
per studiare!’” 

Possibly the term “etude”’ was too literally taken by the 
Milanese, and in a manner prejudiced them against the 
composition. But the “Preludes Etudes” must have left 
them unsatisfied, else the name would have been forgotten 
in the music itself. Was the pit wrong? Or, was it not 


(2). Schumann says ‘‘ The applause of an artist sh uld be dearer to 
you than that of the masses.” Leaving out of court questions as to 
manner of performance and his advice is irrational 


(3). Musical Memoirs. 





rather Liszt who was in error? Did he really grasp the 
requirements of the situation? What could have induced 
the people to sacrifice time and earnings in order to be 
present at the concert? Certainly not a longing to see Liszt 
playing for his own gratification, or to be treated as green 
students, or to be made generally uncomfortable. It cannot 
be too oft repeated that art only fulfills its mission at that 
time when it acceptably enters the perceptions. It it fails 
to do this it fails completely and nothing is accomplished. 

In placing this low estimate upon the public and its 
desires few seem to realize of what this public is com 
posed. One would be led to believe that it was indeed a 
mass of men and women perverse and unrefined, and 
“whose aims are selfish, confused, and in every way un 
worthy.” This belief is far from the truth. Among those 
who go to make up the “average” are a large majority of 
the brightest minds the world has known, as well as many 
of the best and noblest characters. Then, too, there are 
the brother artists, who follow painting, sculpture and 
architecture, comrades in the development of the fine arts, 
but very inferior musicians generally. 

Excellence, as far as making one a respected member 
of the community, lies not exclusively in the line of musical 
culture. Indeed, as Professor Macfarren says, there was 
a time when the character of musicians lay under the bans 
of social disrespect, whereas the members of other arts 
were received with welcome in society. Lord Chester- 
field advised his son as follows: “If you love music, hear 
it; go to operas, concerts, and pay fiddlers to play to you; 
but I insist upon you neither piping nor fiddling yourself. 
It puts a gentleman in a very frivolous, contemptible light, 
brings him into a great deal of bad company, and takes up 
a great deal of time which might be much better employed 
Few things would mortify me more than to see you bearing 
a part in a concert, with a fiddle under a chin, or a pipe 
(oboe or clarinet) in your mouth.” Swift, also, in his 
“Treatise on Good Manners,” after defining a pedant as one 
who overrates the kind of knowledge he pretends to, “And 
if that kind of knowledge be a trifle in itself, the pedantry 
is the greater ;"" “for which reason,” he says, “I look upon 
fiddlers, dancing masters, heralds, masters of ceremony, 
&c., to be greater pedants than Lipsius or the elder 
Scaliger,” &c 

Happily the times have passed when musicians were sub 
jected to such coarse and unjust comment. In truth the 
shoe seems to be going over to the other foot, and in the 
slighting remarks concerning the public there is the same 
lack of discrimination and justice; also an utter failure of 
recognition or regard for the fact that those members of 
the community who are most advanced in the various 
branches of scientific or literary thought, or have won 
respect in industrial pursuits, are but indifferent musicians, 
little familiar with music in general and seidom deemed 
connoisseurs. Surely eminence in these spheres does not 
lose one all title to respect and consideration. 

Of Goethe, one of the “average,” one historian men 
tions with surprise (4) that he “thought more of Zelter’s 
and Reichard’s (composers of the third rank only) mu- 
sical illustrations of his lyrics than of the settings of Bee 
thoven and Schubert. He lacked all appreciation of and 
sympathy for the compositions of these two great tone 
poets.” 

This does seem strange when we recall the popu- 
larity since attained by Schubert’s “Erl Koenig.” Be this, 
however, as it may, would it have evinced much of a 
condescension on the part of any artist to have ministered 
to Goethe’s taste? 

In the struggle for happiness all are equally interested; 
high and low, cultivated and uncultivated All alike are 
engaged in earnest efforts to soften the conditions of ex- 
istence. That power which urges a Rubinstein or a 
Joachim into the presence of a Beethoven symphony, 


(4). Dr. Ritter. 
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holding him spellbound and perhaps causing him to feel (5) 
“that he is in the presence of something far wider and 
higher than the mere development of musical themes—a 
great warmth and depth of ethical sentiments—a presence 
of religious passions and utterances—and to receive in a 
language no one has spoken before—a message of re 
ligious love and resignation, identification with the suffer- 
ings of all living creatures, deprecation of self, negation 
of personality, release from the world, &c.” That guidance 
which leads to all this is the same that prompted Goethe 
into the realm of a Zelter or Reichard—that guidance is 
merely the guidance of want. Rubinstein’s or Joachim’s 
motives or methods have no greater intrinsic merit or 
better ethical basis than those of the great German poet. 
Why then should they not be equally respected? And if 
this is true in Goethe’s case why is it not also true in the 
case of any lesser light, or in fact any of us? At what stage 
of intellectual excellence must the line be drawn? Or, 
then, why should there be such repugnance in “catering 
to the average taste”? How are we to class such conduct 
as that of Madame Voigt, which Schumann so evidently 
indorses? If entered upon with a full knowledge (which 
was here probably not the case) of conditions, would we 
not be justified in designating it as arrogant and even 
snobbish? 

Tolstoi remarks (6) ‘All the confused, unintelligible 
theories of art, all the false and contradictory judgments 
on art, and particularly the self-confident stagnation of 
our art in its false path, all arise from the assertion which 
has come into common use and is accepted as an unques 
tioned truth, but is yet amazingly and palpably false, the 
assertion, namely, that the art of our upper classes is the 
whole of art, the true, the only, the universal art. And al 
though this assertion (which is precisely similar to the 
assertion made by religious people of the various churches 
who consider that theirs is the only true religion) is quite 
arbitrary and obviously unjust, yet it is calmly repeated by 
al! the people of our circle, with full faith in its infalli 
bility.” 

Another of those notions that guide, or, rather, mis 
guide, artists to a very considerable extent is the one that 
has reference to the position that should be assigned to art 


in its relation to human affairs. Having first selected a 


particular phase of it, and reserved for it exclusively a title 
which in fact belongs to all efforts that come under a certain 
head, then follows the apotheosis. Art so conceived is held 
up as an object of special reverence, and we are prompted 
as to certain “duties” owing it. Individual characters are 
continually exhibited to view for our admiration and imi 
tation because of unceasing devotion, even at great per 
sonal sacrifice, to art. It might be aske«'. Is art then an 
entity that has objective existence and fo- itself alone? 
Or has it, like all other human performances, an ultimate 
purpose? Is it a means to an end, or is it the end itself? 
If now it be a means, and few will really deny it, for adding 
to our happiness and well-being, would it not be absurd to 
hold that the proper thing for us to do would be to sacri 
fice, in response to certain alleged claims of “duty,” to that 
irt the very happiness which art as a means is expected to 
bring to us? When we admire a Beethoven or Schubert 
for a ceaseless devotion to music, when we praise a Wagner 
for persisting in labor for its advancement, in spite of great 
poverty, adverse circumstances and harsh comment, it 
should be, not because of an imaginary something due to 
art, but because we become here conscious of heroic efforts 
to place at the disposal of our fellows a means of a better 
existence Such conduct is meritorious for exactly the 
same reasons as is the conduct of any benevolently dis 


posed person praiseworthy All arts, that is, the fine arts 


are but the embodiment of means that minister to man’s 
esthetic feelings and sentiments, hence when we say that 
we venerate and study art for “‘art’s” sake, meaning thereby 
that we cherish it aside from its functions, we are saying 
that which is as absurd and meaningless as though we as 
serted that we valued a certain drug not because it les 
sened human suffering, but for the sake of quinine 

It is a relief to read addresses such as that of Professor 
Mendenhall as a retiring president of the American Associa 
tion for the Advancement of Science. The following is a 
brief extract (7): 

Although not delivered on a topic of the art order, yet 





(5). Dannreuther 
(6). “ What Is Art?"’ 
(7). Popular Science Monthly— November. 1890 
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the analogy is so close that it completely covers our case 
“Much is said, everywhere and at all times, about the 
pursuit of science for the sake of science; and on every 
hand it is sought to convey the impression that one who has 
any other object in view in interrogating nature than the 
mere pleasure of listening to her replies, is unworthy of a 
high place among men of science. So old, so universally 
accepted, so orthodox is this proposition, that it is with 
much hesitation that its truth is questioned in this presence 
In so far as it means that one cannot do anything well 
unless it is done con amore, that pecuniary reward alone 
will never develop genius, that no great philosopher or poet 


or artist will ever be other than unselfishly devoted to and 


in love with his work, just so far it is true, althoug 
does not, as is often assumed, furnish a motive of the 
highest order. It is a trite saying, but perhaps it canno 
be too often repeated, that he who lives and labors in the 
interest of his fellows, that their lives may be brightened 
that their burdens may be lessened, is above all others 


worthy of praise. By this standard the value of a dis ery 
must at last be fixed, bearing in mind, of course, that 1] 


f man is not alone to be considered 


physical comfort 
Judged by this standard, the work of Newton, of Watt, of 
Franklin, Rumford, Faraday, Henry and a host of others 
* * * In the long run these dscoveries 


are most highly esteemed, and justly so, which are the most 


is truly great 


potent in their influence upon civilization and society by 


ameliorating the condition of the people, or by enlarging 
their opportunities, and that all really great men of science 


have not lost sight of this fact—‘that science for the sake 


ar 


of science’ does not represent the highest ideal.” 


Compare the liberal spirit in the above with the mu 
sical dicta previously quoted and what a difference be 
comes apparent. To be fully appreciated it should be 


remembered that Watt’s labors accrued mainly to the 


benefit of the “commonplace the toiling millions, whos 
I 


burdens were lessened and whose efforts were made mors 
fruitful. Still we are not told that “he must have wrougl 


ill indeed to have pleased such incapable judges.” Or 
the contrary, we find his name in company with that « 


1 


Newton and of Faraday, the very ideals of tl 


e scientinx 
world 

Doubtless many will object and remark that matters 
have been here somewhat overdrawn, and that although 
there may be individual artists like Schumann and Liszt 
who too studiously set themselves apart and above their 
fellows, yet affairs are after all not so bad The publi 


generally is not backward in aking its wants known 


and as it receives that which it seems perfectly willing to 
pay for, we have good prima facie evidence for concluding 
that its needs have not been materially ignored 

In reply, it must be insisted that matters are not at 
overdrawn. These notions which maintain, the drawing 


aes | to } 


of distinctions as to whose zsthe faculties are r 
gratified and the placing of fixed and intrins ues 
particular works of art, are the common property of a 


who make pretentions to musical attainments, from 
lowest to the highest, amateurs included, though in vary 
least trouble to analy 


ing degrees Anyone who takes the 


their deportment cannot fail to notice that, consciously o1 
unconsciously, these notions play a large part in determin 


1 pret 


ing what shall appear upon a program When 


a choice of numbers 


aration of a program permits o 
there is always a fear, founded on cause, of losing caste 
there is presented for a view and inspection in the 


morning papers a list containing “inferior” or unknown 


composers’ names. “What will So-and-So (probably not 
even present at the concert) think?” Or, “What will the 
program look like?” These are considerations, as we all 
know, that weigh heavily in the selection of numbers 


Hence those with high sounding titles appear in the print, 
while those that are really of the greatest service ar¢ 
reserved for the “encores,” or, as is not infrequently the 
case, a composer's name is suppressed and at times even 
changed. On noting the “taking effect” of these suppl 
mentary numbers a cynic might be disposed to ask Why 
Why is it 


not made the principal instead of only an auxiliary piece?” 


is it that the response did not come first?” 


Or—Why is it that there are not given two such num 
bers?” 


In harmony with the notions discussed are also tl 


c 


ideas that underlie much of our everyday press criticism 


URIER. =) 


} 


treat a given musical presentation as possessing a merit 


mainly independent of and a part from responses then 


and there awakened in the audience, as when, for example, 
we are told that So-and-So’s p luctions were received 
with “shameiul indifference Or Haydn's Quartet, op 
76, No. 3. was delightfully played to an wunappreciatit 

audience.” One would think from these writings that the 


ndifference constituted a, or was the result of intentional 
wrongdoing on the part of the audience, instead of, as 1 
really the fact, failure on the part of the artist or com 
poser to pr 


could be delightful without causing a feeling of 


perly select his material; also that a _ thing 
delight 


n addition we have witticisms like the following, which, 


though amusing, would hardly be sprung by serious 


journals, were it not that the songs mentioned were it 








ilged in by the musically uncultivated 
Mopern COMPOSERS 
Retribution has overtaken the composer of ‘Annie 
Rooney,’ who is now in jail in consequence of his morbid 
desire to appropriate the property t other people The 
ymmposer of ‘Comrades,’ however, is still at larg s 18 also 
the demon ir uman form who let ‘Ta’ra-ra-Boom-der-e’ 
se on the world 
lo deny these songs artistic quality merely because of 
the circle they appeal to is unreasonablk here are com 
positions like the Moonlight Sonat ind Schubert's 
Serenade’ with which the musical world has been sur 
feited, yet no one for one moment even dreams of a 
pleasantry at the expense of the composers, though the 
claims of these pieces to recognition rest on no better basis 
than those of “Comr 
While on this subject of press reviews a tew remarks on 
the sphere of a critic may not be amiss. The point on which 
riticisms should mainly dwell may be outlined as follows 
At every concert r performance so! ething is done, and 
that, too, with a definite purpose in view Che audience is 
) present w an object, therefore criticism, to be of 
alue, should bear testimony as to whether or no ends 
ave been reached; should, in fact, turn upon fulfillment of 
unctior The mere expression of personal feelings, im 
pressions and sentiments in rhapsodical style (8) may be in 
resting, but little is thereby done for the advancement of 
rt Assuming the intent of a musical performance to be 
e gratificatior f wsthetic feelings, the most important 
t to notice 1s the effect pr on the audience Were 
e feelings stimulated or relieved of such a character as the 
subject desired Accordingly i the answer is yes or 
no” must be the rating of the performer's services as good 
bad For determining yes or 1 n the case any good 
udge of human outward expression (the spontaneous and 
nvoluntary especially) is fairly competent to give a de 
cision 
But there are ther thing nv ed im good criticism 
vhich necessitate a iccurate and comprehensive knowl 
lge of mus n its technical or ol tive side When an 
irtist essays to awaken fee g udier he announce 
to do it ert way fter particular manner, as is 
ywn by the presentation of rogran Has the interpre 
tation of the composition, even though it may have pleased 
the listeners been a correct ne t it is nave the tones 
been brought out clearly and after the manner indicated 
y the mposer whose 1 ind characterizations have 
been made us¢ f T i there been made alterations 
which the « poser would t sanction, and so what might 
he termed i musi il f rgery mn ted Ther there is the 
omposition itself t 1 rigit creation of s it the 
producton of plagiarist What are the technical means 
employed to bring out certain effect How does it affect 
t These and ny ‘ I lred points may be ex 
imined to advantag Wi vy given stance thes« 
points have beet eT ered and furthermore ten 
pered by the fa ino never be forgotten. that it 
in audiet M the . f bu 
one, then crit St \ ive fulfilled its mission and accom 
plished its utmost for the progress of art All reflection 
> lectins rning indeveloped musical facult 
ire harmf na, t t east, it had taste 
[To he continued 
Miss Emma Dawdy, of Peoria, Ill., is singing at a number 
f the Chautauqua meetings in the West 


(®). Of this kind is Auerbach's Mozart's Zauberfi(te in “On the 


In these writings there is plainly the same tendency to Heights 
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Miss Watlington gave a reception and musical at Green- 
boro, N. C. 
Miss Hattie Howell, of Camden, N. J., gave a musicale 


recently. 


Richard Lauffer is the pianist at the Beach Theatre, She- 
boygan, Wis. 


Frank Hufford gives mandolin and guitar lessons at 
Rushville, Ind. 

Miss Hannah Bell’s music class gave a recital at Lane’s 
Chapel, Raton, Ind. 


Miss Florence Lewis is a teacher in a conservatory of 


music in Nova Scotia. 


A musical reception was held at the home of Mrs. Fred 
Swannell, Kankakee, III. 


Bernad Sturm, of Xenia, Ohio, gave a violin recital at 
Frieze Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Theodore Teepe gave a recital at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. N. Croan, Anderson, Ind. 


Miss Brown entertained in a pleasing manner at the music 
rooms of C. A. Stevens, Marietta, Ohio. 

The Musical Literary Society, of Seneca Falls, N. Y., will 
hold a concert September 8 in Pythian Hall. 


The College of Music, Cedar Rapids, la., opens the fall 


term on September 18. W. J. Hall is the director. 


Prof. Silas Rosser is the newly engaged organist and 
chorister of St. David’s Episcopal Church, Scranton, Pa. 

Miss Lena E. Keller’s music class gave a recital at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Downs, Bloomington, III. 


Club was entertained on 
Cooper, St. Joseph, Mo. 


The Hollow Mandolin 


lhursday evening by Miss Gertie 


Happy 


A musicale was given at Y. M. C. A. Hall, Green Bay, 
Wis., by Mesdames Henderson, Waldo, Perkins and Stager. 

Miss Edna Soule, Edward Berry and Charles O. Smith 
are organizing a mandolin and guitar quartet in Camden, 
N. J. 


\ pink musicale was given at the Methodist Church, 
Toms River, N. J., by Miss Clark, Miss Buchanan, Miss 


2 ~ 
Pupils in Dresden. 
The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden ; able 


also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils 


ADDRESS— 
Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 
Me... Prager Strasse, 251, 


CARRIE BRIDEWELL, 


CONTRALTO. 
For Dates and Terms apply to 


EMILE LEVY, 141 & 143 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Goble, Miss Perkins, Miss Worth, Miss Daniels and Miss 


Westcott. 


Miss Glenn Raymond gave her second recital at the Pres- 
byterian Church, Windham, N. Y., assisted by Miss Eva 
Doty. 


The new Mandolin Club of Leadville, Col., gave an 
entertaining rehearsal to their friends at Hobson’s piano 
store. 

Elvin Singer has accepted a position as vocal director of 
the Hammer School of Music and Languages in Detroit, 
Mich. 


Miss Charlotte Van Cleve sang at an informal musicale 
given by Mrs. Edward Backus at her Oak Grove (Minn.) 
home. 


Prof. and Mrs. Robert E:ilenberg have consented to ap 
pear in a concert at Monmouth, III., before leaving for the 
South. 

St. Viateurs’ 
met with a serious accident yes 


Professor Martino, musical instructor of 
College, Kankakee, III., 


cently. 


The active members of the Cecilian Choral Society, of 
Troy, met at the residence of Miss Grace Reynolds, at West 
Sandlake. 


Special music was given by Mr. and Mrs. Ernst Thiele 
at the morning service at St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
York, Pa. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Halsey entertained the Music Club 
at the 111th meeting at their cottage at Pau-Ko-Tuk, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

Mrs. Victor Linley, of Superior, Wis., gave a musicale 
in honor of her mother, Mrs. Frank McDonough, Sr., of 
Eau Claire. 

The Musical Matinee Club will give a musical tea at the 
home of Miss Anna Little, Montrose, Pa., on the evening 
of August 29. 


and Mrs. 
Wil- 


A musicale was given at the home of Mr 
William S. Morris, No. 1202 West Eighth 
mington, Del. 


street, 


An organ recital was given in Graham’s Church, Pine 
Bush, N. Y., by Professor and Mrs. Harvey Wickham, 
of Middletown. 


The lecture musicale given at the Twentieth Century 
Wis., 


Club rooms, Superior, by Mrs. John Loman was a 


delightful event 


A musicale was given at the residence of H. Rosenblatt, 
Beloit, Wis. Miss Estelle Rosenblatt sang and Miss Lillian 
Rosenblatt played. 


Edson W. Morphy, a talented young musician of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., and graduate of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, of Boston, Mass., has been engaged by the First 





Address : 


Presbyterian Church, of Canton, as director of its choir 
for 1899-1900. 

A musicale was given at the home of M. M. Bassett, 1301 
Glen Oak avenue, Peoria, Ill., in honor of the Misses Spald 
ing, of Springfield. 


A piano and organ recital was given by Miss Austa Ree 
Morgan and pupils at her beautiful home one mile south 
of Cannelburg, Ind. 


Miss Bertha Towey’s music class, consisting of seven- 
teen pupils, gave a recital at her home on East Jefferson 
street, Covington, Ind. 


The Mandolin and Guitar Club of St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church, Fort Worth, Tex., met at the home of Miss Clara 
Brownson, in Riverside. 


At the home of Mrs. F. C. Loring, 312 Eighth avenue, 
Spokane, Wash., an informal musical was given by Mrs 


Loring and Miss Turner 


Mrs. Charles Mrs. Price and Mrs. Jay Wil 
son gave a musicale at the home of the former, 123 North 
Tenth street, Cedar Rapids, Ia 


Laurance, 


At Carthage, Mo., a musical was given at the Harrington 
by Ernest Appy, Miss Nira Wight, Miss Appy, Miss Johns, 
Rolla Montague and Mr. Wood 


Mr. and Mrs. George Freeman gave a musicale at their 


home, 156 Rossville avenue, Chattanooga, Tenn., compli 
mentary to their guest, Miss Ida Scott 
Mr. and Mrs. William T. Lawrence, of Troy, N. Y., 


assisted in the musical program at the Second Congrega 
tional Church, Bennington, Vt., recently 


gave a musical 


Miss Cars 


Mrs. A. B. Belcher, of Bainbridge, Ga 
complimentary to Miss Laura Bell Carswell 


well was assisted by Miss Hortense Pohlman 


A fine program was sung at Grace Presbyterian Church 
Peoria, Ill., by Miss Marion Cordingl Denver, Col 


ly 
Mrs. D. Whitten, T. L. Kors and M. T 


of 
Thurlow 


Miss Florence Wilson gave a musicale at her home on 
West Fourth street, Chillicothe, Ohio, complimentary 


Miss Anna Williams, guest of Miss Lucy Murdoch 


Miss Zetti 
gave a song recital in Liberty, Ind 
Thompson, of Indianapolis, assisted as 


Kennedy, after an absence of seven 
Mrs. Gertrude Miller 


accompanist 


years 


at his 


Lindsay 


An informal musicale was given by Jesse Tyler 
home on Highland street, Columbus, Ohio. R. R 
Jr., a musician of Delaware, was present and participated 


Miss Leah F. Curtis, of the Seminary Conservatory of 
Music, Troy, N. Y., will spend the remainder of her vaca 
tion visiting friends in North Adams and Pittsfield, Mass 

Among the events of the week at Boise City, Idaho, was 
a musicale of high order given at the Sherman House 
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Thursday evening in honor of Mrs. B. S. Pague, of Port- 
land. 

Miss Florence Lewis was recently engaged as contralto 
of Pilgrim Congregational Church Quartet at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Choral Society, which is a valuable organization in 
Durham, N. C., prepared a charming program for its sec 
ond anniversary meeting. 


Prof. R. L. Teichfuss, of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
School of Music, 532 Chestnut street, announces that his 
school will be open on September 1 for the reception of 


pupils. 


The West End Vocal and Mandolin Club, of Lancaster, 
Pa., is composed of Herman Timpner, George Kallisch, 
Charles Roeting, Jerome McCord, Ralph Otto and Michael 
Kreipp 


A musical program arranged by Miss Bearden, organist, 
was given at the First Christian Church, Augusta, Ga 
Miss Ida Jeanne Benson and Mrs. A. B. Phillips were the 


soloists 


The choir of the First M. E. Church, Richmond, Ind 
was entertained by Miss Stella Brush and Miss Cora Bell a 
the home of Miss Bell, corner of Fifteenth and North A 


Streets 


Miss Lou Strong gave an informal musicale recently in 
Cleveland, Ohio, at which Miss Katherine Wheeler and 
Sheldon Cary sang and Mrs. Wheeler and Miss Strong 


played. 


Miss Pauline Woltmann gave a song recital at Rock 
Island, Ill, assisted by Miss Florence Chamberlin, vio 
linist; Mrs. L. S. McCabe and Miss Ludo Bruening, of 
Davenport 


Mrs. Joseph R. Wilson, Mrs. and Miss Nipher and Mrs 
Alderdice took part in the musical program at the enter 
tainment given by Miss Nannie Young, at her residence 
Pueblo, Col 

At Sullivan, Ind., the choir of the Presbyterian church 
gave a musical, Miss Crawford, Miss Weir, Miss Good 
man and Mrs. J. W. Hughes taking part. Miss Mumford 
is the organist 


Miss Ball, of 1108 South Fifth street, Terre Haute, Ind., 
entertained her friends with a musicale. There were songs 
by Miss Rose Fehrenbach and instrumental music by Miss 


Sarah Rhoads 


Free scholarships are offered by the Ithaca (N. Y.) Con 
servatory of Music, open to all young men and women, the 
conditions of which will be made known on application to 


the management 


A guitar and mandolin club is being formed in Rye, 
N. Y. It is under the direction of Charles Criscuolo, for 
merly director of the Criterion Mandolin and Guitar Club, 


of Yonkers, N. Y 


At Hamilton, Ohio, Miss Wilhelmina Mayer gave an in 
formal musical at her father’s music room on High street 


CHARLOTTE 


MACONDA 


SOPRANO. 
Address LEADING AGENTS or 25 West 65th Sircet, New York. 
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in compliment to Miss Shuck, of Dayton, and Miss Elsi« 


King, of Cincinnati. 


Among the Duluth (Minn.) people who will be in Berlin 
this coming winter are Mr. and Mrs. Lachmund and Miss 
Winifred Holmes, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Ray, James ( 
Ray and Mrs. Chandler. 

The male quartet of the Trinity Reformed Church, Read 
ing, Pa., is composed of Anson Longaker, first tenor; Wm 
E. Yohn, second tenor; Oliver Neiman, first bass, and A 
W. Dotterer, second bass 


Miss Rose Emily Leonard, of Pensacola, Fla., gave 
musicale to her guest, Miss Florence Turtle. Vocal selec 
tions were rendered by the Misses Mollie Brent, Stella 


White and Florence Turtle 


The Dallas (Tex.) Quartet Club gave a recital 
the lawn at George Plowman’s August 29. Miss Annie 
Warner, contralto, of Tyler, and Miss Maidie Watkin 
pianist, will be the soloists 


An organ recital and concert was given in Trinity M. E 
Church, Madison, Ind., Prof. Frank Gebest, of Washing 
ton, D. C., and the best local talent having volunteered 
their services for the occasion. 

\ mixed quartet has been organized in Morris, Iil., to be 
known as the Morris Mixed Quartet. It is composed of 
Miss May Prescott, soprano; Miss Olive Goode, alto; O. J 
Lund, tenor; Charles Lagerquist, bass 


\ series of recitals by the faculty of the Southern Con- 


servatory of Music, Durham, N. ( which will include 
piano, voice, violin, viola, violoncello, mandolin, elocu 
tion, &c., are being arranged by Mr. Bryant 


At the musical at the home of Mrs. Koop and Mrs. W 
D. Rosser, Greenville, Ohio, instrumental and vocal num 
bers were rendered by Miss Leas, the Misses Wolf and 
Miss Clara Helm, and Isaiah Stover and Carl Metz 


rhe cantata “Judgment” was sung at the Mt. Vernon 
(N. Y.) African M. E. Church, August 28 and 29. Miss 
M. E. Mills was the organist, and Miss Mary W. Watkins 
pianist. Miss B. P. Wade and Miss J. B. Lawrence sang 


4 violin recital was given at the Methodist church, 
Rockville, Ind., by Miss Rose Maxwell, assisted by Misses 
Ada Graham, Madge Ott, Ethel Ohaver and Garnett 
Cheney, and Charles Hawkes and William Cheney 


John Francis Gilder, in connection with William H. Le 
the baritone and vocal teacher, of New York, and his wife 
(Carrie Morse-Lee), contralto, are to give a concert in the 


Methodist Church, Ellenville, N. Y 


The McPherson (Kan.) Band was organized by electing 
the following officers and directors: T. C. Sawyer, presi 
dent ; J F. Laderer, vice president ; W. H. Scofield, secre 
tary and treasurer; C. H. Hubbell and George L. Conn 


directors 


\ concert was given by Mrs. George Leslie Meyers 
assisted by guests, at Mount Nebo (Ark.) Hotel. Messrs 
Ashley, Cockrill, Gaughey, Sherman, Langheim, Misses 
Kenwood, Miss Edna Lieber, Miss Alma Hanks, Mr 
Lieber, Miss Timberlake, Miss Emily Boyle, Mrs. Mat 
tox, Will Rose, Mrs. Schwarz, Mrs. Ashley Cockrill, Mrs 








Oscar Davis, Miss Carrie Wolfe, Mrs. Conoway Scott 
Mrs. G. Leslie Meyers and J. P. Hall were those who 


took part 


Those taking part in the musicale given by Miss Alice 
Roberts, Traverse City Mich were Miss White and Pro 
fessor Horst. of the Traverse City School « {f Musi Miss 


Evelyn Morgan, Miss Blanch Barnum, L. F. Titus, Will 
Roberts and A. H. Currier 
An entertainment was held at the Young Women’s 


Christian Association Building, Harrisburg, Pa The fol 


took par Pr O. W. Miller, Miss Wil 


lowing persons 
bar, Miss Templar, Miss Kee Miss Lyon, Miss Bush 
Miss Carter and Miss Kiester 
At Atlantic City, N J a isicale was given at the Cen 
tral M. E. Church by Miss Virginia Light, Miss Margaret 
Evans, Miss Bella Rothho Miss Myra Albertson, Mrs 
John Ingram, Mrs. H. B. Griffin, Mrs. E. C. Chew, Miss 
Mamie Tompkins, Charles Kugler and Dudley Chandler 
Mrs. C. E. Oliver, who is so well known as a thorough 


musician and successful teacher, with the assistance of het 
sister, Miss Ethel M. Barlow, a graduate of Tennessee's 
famous school of music, the Grant Memoria] University of 
Chattanooga, opened a school of music in Houston, Tex., 


August 21 


\ farewell recital was given at the amusement hall of the 


Hotel Iroquois, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., by Miss Margaret 
C. Gilray, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Gilray, of 
Lyon street. Miss Gilray will depart about September | 
for Buffalo, where she will n the Queen City Bureau 


Concert Company 


Charles C. Washburn has been placed in charge of the 
music at the Southside Baptist Church, Birmingham, Ala., 
He has selected his quartet, of which he himself will be 
leader and baritone; Miss Jeanette Moore, soprano; Mrs 
Solon Jacobs, contralto, and Harry Lyon, tenor The 


organist has not been decided up 


Few towns of the 


e of Wellsville, N. Y., can marshal 
on short notice, in midsummer, so much musical talent of 
a high order as at the recent musical of the Monday Club 


Mrs. D. H. Anderson, Prof. W. E. Sackett, Miss Howard, 

Mr. and Mrs. Durnell, Goldie and Olin McCutcheon, Mrs 

J. G. Wilson and the popular Sappho Quartet took part 
John Worth, organist of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 


New York city; Miss Jennie A. Kniskern, organist of the 
N a much larger scale than heretofore 

we are going into the publication of 

High Class and Semi-High Class 

Songs and Ballads and Instrumental Music, 
and we are going to use every means at our 
command to bring this department up to 
We ear- 


nestly solicit composers to submit manu- 


the highest possible standard. 


scripts to us, assuring them that they will 
receive immediate and careful consideration. 


FLA. MILLS, Music Publisher, 


. . » 48 West 29th St., NEW YORK. 
CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO. essa” 


VON KLENNER 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Geachers of 


LANGUAGES, SOLFEGG/O-*2DICTION 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD. 


Sole authorized representative in America. 


40 Stuyvesant St.—10th St. and 2d Ave., 


NEW YORK. 
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Reformed Church; Mrs. Whitehorn, of Staten Island; M. 
A. Schaeffer, of Hartford, Conn., and the members of the 
choirs from the several churches in the village took part in 
the vesper service at the Reformed Church, Scoharie, N. Y. 


A deligh:ful musicale was given in Terre Haute, Ind., 
by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Ellis. Mr. and Mrs. Fred Ellis, 
Mrs. B. M. Leake, of Memphis, Tenn.; Miss May Craw- 
ford, of Little Rock, Ark.; Miss Jane Paige, Miss Cora 
Ellis, Miss Adelia F. Leake, Miss Katherine R. Leake, 
Messrs. Warner Paige and Albert and Richard Hebb were 
present. 


The patronesses at the Elmore Rice recital, given at Ta- 


coma, Wash., were Mrs. C. J. Lord, Mrs. G. E. Filley, Mrs. 
G. E. Blankenship, Mrs. J. B. Reavis, Mrs. M. O’Connor, 


Mrs. J. A. Haight, Mrs. G. W. Ingham, Mrs. J. W. Mor- 
rell, Mrs. T. N. Allen. Professor Rice was assisted by 
the Olympia Band, Miss Elsa Deremaux, Miss Anna Neuf- 
fer, Mrs. P. C. Kofoed and Miss Anna Frost. 


The musical event of the week in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
was the testimonial concert in the First Congregational 
Church to Miss Oliver, who leaves shortly for European 
In addition to Miss Oliver, tue following artists 
Mrs. soprano; Mrs. 
Mr. Robinson, baritone; Mr. Ashworth, tenor; 


study. 


appeared: Plummer, Soyden, elo- 
cutionist; 


Mr. Held, cornet, and Madame Swenson’s Ladies’ Chorus. 


At Sturgis, Mich., an August Festival was given at Union 
Hail Opera House, under the direction of Miss Etna C. 
Fox. Mrs. Eastman, Miss Rowley, Mrs. Wait, Mrs. Gard- 
ner, Mrs. Flanders, Harry Estherston, Mrs. J. T. Beach (of 
the musical department of the Valparaiso College), Miss 
Tompkins, Miss Callia King (of Ind.), Mrs. 
Bready, Mrs. Pendleton, Miss Sturgis and Messrs. McCal- 
lum and Tracy took part. 


Lebanon, 





A grand concert for the benefit of the Roof Fund was 
given at the Jamesport (N. Y.) Congregational Church. 
Ihe Mattituck Orchestra, Mattituck Quartet and Mrs. Geo. 
H. Fisher, of Mattituck; Miss Sadie B. Conklin, Mrs. Co- 
rinna R. Jones and Miss Iva Belle Wells, of Jamesport; 
the musical talent of South Jamesport, Mr. Stewart, Mrs. 
McLaughlin, Miss Maude Kenney, Geo. F. Scannell and 
Wm. J. Courtney, took part. 





The second concert of the season of 1899 to be given by 
the Symphony Club, Atlanta, Ga., has just taken place under 
the direction of J. Lewis Browne, who arranged the pro- 
duction of “In a Persian Garden,” which had never been 
sung in Atlanta previously. The most distinguished artists 
in Atlanta took part in the program, the first part of which 
was miscellaneous. Among them were Miss Lillian Clarke, 
Mrs. Mary M. O’Brien, Edward G. Warner and Edwin M. 
Shonert, pianist. 


Mahan’s musical festival will be held this year at the 
Cortland (N. Y.) Opera House from September 11 to 15 
inclusive. Four concerts will be given on the afternoons 
and evenings of the 14th and 15th, in which the entire 
Festival Choir of over 300 voices will take part, assisted by 
the following: Mme. Clementine de Vere, soprano; Dr. 
lon A. Jackson, tenor; Julian Walker, basso; Franz Wilc- 
zek, violinist; Professor Darby’s Conservatory Orchestra, 
Miss Kate Stella pianist Dr. 
H. R. Palmer, conductor. Professor Darby’s Conservatory 
Orchestra of thirty pieces will furnish the instrumental 


Burr, and accompanist; 


music. 


The choir of the Baptist Church, Canton, Ohio, is under 
the direction of Prof. Amos Whiting, and numbers the fol- 
lowing members: Sopranos—Miss Maude Crowl, Miss 
Gertrude Hoffman, Miss Margaret Hoffman, Mrs. Jennie 


Smith, Mrs. Rosa Prior, Miss Grace Baxter, Miss Margaret 8. 


VLADIMIR 


DE PACHMANN, 


The Russian Pianist. 
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Judd, Miss Ethel Denton, Miss Carrie Anderson, Miss 
Grace Campbell, Miss Maud Schroyer. Alios—Miss Edith 
McCammon, Miss Alice Schlabach, Mrs. Zella Whippy, 
Mrs. Ella Wood, Miss Eva Anderson, Mrs. Loyette Stinch- 
comb. Tenors—Mr. Hoffman, J. M. Richardson, Samuel E. 
Barr. Bassos—Sam S. Smith, C. E. Whippy, E. W. Carey, 
Harry Stinchcomb, A. P. Gould. 


The concert committee of the Choral Society, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., had its regular weekly meeting at the resi- 
dence of the president, Wm. Bruce King. Miss Leavitt 
presided at the piano, and the committee took up a num- 
ber of operatic selections for consideration in connection 
with the final concert for the coming season. It is pro 
posed, if possible, to give the finale from Wagner s “Die 
Meistersinger.”” The members of the committee present were 
Messrs. Hill, Meade Pollard. Armand Gumprecht, 
the last addition to the board of managers, was also present. 
Mr. Gumprecht is the organist of St. Patrick’s Church 
and professor of music at Georgetown University. 


and 


The large music class of Miss Emma Vandenbark gave 
a recital at her home, Zanesville, Ohio. The program con 
sisted of piano, violin and organ solos, duets and trios, 
almost the entire class, which numbers about thirty-two, 
taking part. They are the Mamie and 
Ardrey, Chelsa Rodman, Blanche Smythe, Elizabeth 
Griner, Ollie Murray, Julia Starkey, Eva McCammon, 
Blanche Smith, May Brown, Lizzie Shrider, Anna Orr, 
Lizzie Harris, Mary Bell, Nettie McMullen, Nina Pro 
basco, Mamie Porter, Ulla France, Edith Felton, Dottie 
Horney, Florence Harney, Hannah Ardrey, Frankie 
Bare, Eva Wylie, Laura and Hattie Tyler, Clara Morgan 
and Mrs. Aller, and Masters Charlie Clarke, Logan But- 
ler, Georgie Rankin and Emmons Dick. 


Misses Grace 





On the evening of July 22 Miss Pearl Ray entertained a 
large number of her friends at Youngstown, Ind. Choice 
selections of music were given on organ, mandolin, guitar 
and violins by Miss Ray, Miss Grace Pearce, of Riley; Mr. 
Ball and Mr. Dobson, of Prairieton; Rube Ray, Matt Con 
way and others. Those present were: Mr. and Mrs. Wil 
liam Dobbs, Mr. and Mrs. John Littlejohn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wesley Moore, Mrs. Bettie Price, Mr. and Mrs. Burt Ray, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Josten, 
Mrs. Lou Ray, Misses Minnie Ray, Lillie Hipple, Laura 
and Ollie Blair, Maud Harris, Laura and Huldah Boyle, 
Ada Heady, Edith and Rola Collister, Minnie and Alta 
Trimmer, Grace Pearce, Myrtle Ray, of Terre Haute; 
Maude Pierson, of Centerville; Zida Conway, Gertie Siner, 
Daisy Berdett, Messrs. Ruben Ray, Emory Beare, Charles 
Hipple, Charles Bartlett, Irvin Ray, Matt Ray, Harley For- 
sythe, Clifford Forsyth, Arthur Littlejohn, Clint Littlejohn, 
Ollie Heady, Arthur Singhurse, Matt and Reese Conway, 
John McCrocklin, Howard Collister, Ernest Armstrong, 
Charles Arewood, Cole Barrett, Rollo Boyle, James Arm 
strong, John Pierson, Yellie Wells, John Ray, Everett Blair, 
Will Beard, Vernon Ray, Mr. Ball, Mr. Dolson, Lee Bur 
dett and John Trimmer. 


The Matinee Musicale is the name of an organization of 
twenty ladies of Fishkill, N. Y., who are students of litera- 
ture, music and art. The officers are: Mrs. Bertram L. 
Smith, president; Miss Emily de W. Seaman, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Alida G. Reid, secretary; Miss Emma S 
Brett, treasurer; Mrs. Frederic L. Rosa, Miss Carrie L. 
De Garmo, executive The 
schedule of the topics for each meeting, piano and vocal 
music, &c., following the essays: 1600—‘Origin and De- 
velopment of the Organ,” by Miss Judson, October 16; 
“Music in the Early Church,” by Miss Badeau, October 
30. 1700—‘‘Development of Instruments,” by Mrs. Rosa, 
November 13; “Essay on Symphonic Poem,” by Miss 
Reid, November 27; “Ancient and Modern Dances,” by 
Mrs. Smith, December 4; “The Organ—Noted Organists,” 
by Miss Schofield, December 26. Organ recital, January 
1800—"“‘Noted French Composers,” by Miss Jennie 


committee. following is a 


me 
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Tompkins, January 22; “Woman in Music,” by Miss De 
Garmo, February 5; “Russian Music,” by Miss Wilkinson, 
February 19; matinee recital, March 5; ‘De 
scription of Hungarian Dances,” by Miss Brinckerhoff, 


musical, 


March 19; “Chopin and Other Noted Poles,” by Miss 
Seaman, April 2; “Sketch of Schumann,” by Miss Als 
dorf, April 16; “America’s Place in the Musical World,” 


by Miss Kittredge, April 30. The annual meeting will be 


held May 14. 


Worcester Festival Program. 


Tuespay EVENING, SEPTEMBER 26 
Creation 


' Haydn 
Evan Wil 


Soprano, Miss Evangeline Florence; tenor, 


liams; bass, Ffrangcon Davies. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 27 
Overture, Sakuntala........... Goldmark 


Song, Die Allmacht............ Schubert 
Ffrangcon Davies 

Symphony, No. 5, in C minor Beethoven 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 27 


King Trojan...... ; ee H. W. Parke: 


Soprano, Miss Louise B. Voigt; tenor, George Hamlin; 


bass; Gwilym Miles. Conducted by the composer 
Lily Nymph.... ; aa G. W. Chadwicl 
Soprano, Miss Louise B. Voigt; tenor, George Ham 
lin; bass, Gwilym Miles; tenor, W. Theo. Van Yorx 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 28 
First Movement from Symphony in D 
minor eda . Frederick S. Converse 
(Conducted by the composer. ) 
Concerto for piano in F minor... Chopin 


V. De Pachmann 
Liza 


eseeee Le hmann 


Scena, Endymion 


Suite No. 1, 42 MacDowel 


THURSDAY 


op eevcece eesee ° 
EVENING, SEPTEMBER 28 
Mackenzi« 


Schumann 


Overture, Britannia 
Song, The Two Grenadiers 

Mr. Miles 
Air Hande 


Deeper and deeper still, 


Recitation and 


Waft her, angels, to the skies (Jephtl i) 
Mr. Williams 
Omphale’s Spinning Wheel Saint-Saéns 
(Tone poem.) 
Air, O Mio Fernando (La Favorita) Donizetti 
Mrs. Bloodgood 
Vision Fugitive (Herodiade) Massene 
Ffrangcon Davies 
Selected 
Madame Sembrich 
Excerpts, Lohengrin Wagner 
Vorspiel, Act III 
Elsa’s Vision, Act I 
Madame Sembrich 
Lohengrin’s Narration, Act III 
Mr. Williams 
Finale, King’s Prayer and Quintet, Act I 
Madame Sembrich, Mrs. Bloodgood, Messrs. Williams 


Ffrangcon Davies and Miles, chorus and orchestra 
FripAy AFTERNOON 

Overture, Athalie 

Air, O Paradise 


Aria 


SEPTEMBER 209 
Mendelssohn 
Meyerbeer 
Selected 


(L’Africaine) 


Madame Sembrich 
Fifth Symphony ms Tschaikowsky 
Fripay EVENING, SEPTEMBER 29 
Le Damnation de Faust.... 2 . Berlioz 
Soprano, Miss Louise B. Voigt; tenor, Evan Williams ; 
Gwilym Miles 


bass, Ffrangcon Davies; bass, 


. Richard Burmeister. 

Richard Burmeister, after attending a performance of 
“Parsifal” at Bayreuth, where he met Emil Paur, has re 
to where he this 
month, and to the 
Fuerst Bismarck from Hamburg. 
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Address 78 West 85th ‘treet. New York. 


turned Eisenach, will remain during 


return America on September 7 on 





UGO HEINZ, 
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; 139 KEAKNY STREET ' a position to discriminate as to the sentiment of the aud 
San Francisco, Cal., August 22, 1S#).) = f 
ence \n encore remains an encore tor them, and is re 
j R a ” sary IDI ‘ 
STUMBLING BLOCKS AND STEPPING STONES. garded as an artistic success due to their good worl 
— hose mediocre persons encouraged by these outbursts w 
| ‘ ] ‘ ‘ 
[SECOND SERIES. | continue to force themselves into otherwise creditable prt 
rat nd sp the enjoyment of the music lover, as we 
{ , 
I. as the good ; evements of their superiors in the program 
HE requests for a continuance of this subject have b In other words, there is a class of amateurs that sl de 
come so numerous that I finally decided to resume dedly b yuraged instead of encouraged in ord 
these discussions, which seem to have met with the appro- purify the musical atmosphere hereabouts 
bation of the musicians on this coast And as an introduc > @ 6 
tion to this second series, permit me to dwell upon th : b , ' : 
1 , ' On the other hand, this e1 re nuisance injures the de 
encore nuisance \ gentleman trom Oakland asked my 
; , serving musicians. Let us say, for instanc 
opinion the other day in regard to this encoring habit, and ger 
: ; , plished vocalist parti t t a concert where med 
I then decided to make this the object of this essay ; 
talent ilso o1 ! How can such a musiciat 
. 1 " ‘ 
° © know the resu of his effort Did } ple the nce 
\bout two years ag or more | announced a inpaign Was the ippiaus a tril { his talent in express 
gainst the encor ind wa partly succe ssf The ain f « irtes | he as bad a nose vi were encored be 
would have been reached finally had I not been forced t fore hin ure they as good a eis? You seet t 
cut short my work in Santa Cruz, where the 1 ement f encoring everything is ar istice t ur goo ins 
} ’ + Vv 


was started, in order to enter upon my duties her¢ 











Francisco. 7 n order to ki mposters by this pro ling 
this germ, that spr tis endencies ar 
roughout the musical world, it is first necessary to abolish 
res 1 the yst effect manner whic Now, the me fCmen) ike the | ‘ 
act mingly difficult feat is to induce a nusicians. Simply refuse respond to encort D t 
! sicial re professional or amateurs, to cease accept favors that are a orded every Tom, Dicl and 
esponding to encores at functions where applause is dis Harry in the profession. Let the hoodlum element 1 
tributed for courtesy sake, instead of for art’s sake nusic accept indiscriminate applause and scorn any tw 
; faced ovation. In time you will find that the public w 
, F be but too glad to ntroduce another phase f encores, and 
Why, I have attended affairs here where every number on then the really accomplished musician will have an opp: 
€ program received an encore, and they were lengthy tunity to discover the impression he makes h ud 
programs at that. The queerest part of this unnecessary el- ence 
fusion was that it was not merited. Why should a fairly I 
good vocalist, who simply does his or her duty in rendering a oo 
1 selection well receive an encore? Why should any we FIDEI I _ on vol 
' sung solo be encored? In order to be distinguished witl i. Ao adi or 
an encore more is necessary than ordinary efficiency \ he management of the Tivoli Opera House has earned 
singer must accomplish some extraordinary feats in order the gratitude yur musical cult by presenting Be 
to be entited to the honor of repeating the selections. That thoven’s “Fideli¢ It is w over twenty-five years ag 
this inex usable encore habit is a detriment to the progress since th s work was pres¢ nted here | many © pres 
of music cannot be questioned, and in order to support my ©"! generation of music lovers and musicians had never a 
opportunity to hear it. Because of the seriousness the 


contention permit me to quote an example 
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opera many predicted a financial failure for this perform 
ance, but everybody was agreeably surprised that the audi 


ences grew larger every evening until the theatre was sold 


out. This is the most striking proof that San Francisco 1 
a musical tow! It is not surprising when Melba o 





De Reszké draw big audiences, because they are “boomed 


But when a management presents a serious work—not at 


all catering to the popular taste—produced by comparative 
strangers to a community, wh¢ e artists, but whose face 
have not been printed on cigar xes, then a hearty sup 
port of the performance prove genuine love for good 


and not artistic ““Goetzendie! 

















In this production of “Fidelio” Barron Berthald di 
guished himself particularly, and the praise of public and 
press as to his fine tenor was unimous Herein, mort 
than in any previous work, d he reveal his splendid 
artistic instinct by the refinement and care of his execu 





Mr does not work for effect, but 
terprets his solos intelligently, without any eclat, and with 
idherence to artistic principles and clean diction. He is 


becoming 1 re p ypular the further the Sscason pro 





yresses His Canio in “Pagliacci,” Monday evening, was 


ens ) e week, and eclipsed even that o 
\redar w he was up t last week the idol yt the day 
But Barron Bert d has at last su eeded in taking the 

wn away ontemporary, and the public, whe 
it recently w ved in the rine f Aredano, 1s now 
paying tribute to Mr. Berthald, who now rules supremely 
Rig { Aredano is gradually 
ga H S « el rt “W nay be 
illed artis yluffers ] firs me you hear them 
you rave ‘ hem, but é ener you listen to them the 
re you becom ed tha e g 1 nly on the 
riac¢ eatil Ss ive ] re bu coa;rTs 
I Are 4 is t al Swe high not and 
d ther 1 ‘ se set ike b ith its 
T . (juts de i tl 1! gl I rte yt ue not open 
but sounds very yrced Now, then, as long as those hig! 
tes are foreigt you they ind pleasing enough, but 
when you fo vy them every time and you find them re 
peated regularly you soon find out that all for effect, 
i t all bec es vé nous \ true artist woalk 
r resor pr ‘ \ her grave mistake 
Aredano made of late was to give an encore of Canio’s 
iria that closes the first a Pagliac It is inartisti 
give an encore of such a piece, and the result was not 
nly a failure to move the audience to more enthusiasm 
nut the second time the aria was ng so badly that tt 
sp ed the f 1itogether 
Anothe ed n th pro 
f ‘ ‘ \ lary Lincl She is a n 
ciel 4 al erg res it is a p ure 
wat err é ’ nd W rerseil int the dramatic 
lations The 1 2 nt Ss x ired a valuable 
quisition t ts grand ope whe acquiring the ser 
ce f Miss Linch I ‘ the d l f “Cava 
eria Rusticana nd I Paglia s attracting larg 
uses. and for next week “Giaconda” and “Rigoletto” is 
nr nce (yanade > ntinuing t be over 
vhelmed w i WW Mertens receives hi 
are of the applause. | Prossnitz, who was under the 
nate w ric mrst appearing here s] ws now that she 





Some time ago I attended a co rt ré which two 
’ ‘ ; ’ 
good musicians and three inferior ones participated \ 


received encores, but, strange to say, the encores awarded th 


inferior participants were more vigorous and seemed more 
enthusiastic than those accorded to the deserving parties 
Now let us ask, was the audience earnest in its desire t 
distinguish these three would-be vocalists by manifesting | 
f ; ? No, sir. But a casual observer would | 








signs of approval il 

have had no effort to discover that it was a joke played 

the singers. As a matter of fact they sang so confoundedly | 
bad that it became humorous, and the audience enjoying th 
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he rein art is injured W hy? Because the person is not in 
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possesses a dramatic soprano somewhat marred by a vi- 
brato, but penetrating and flexible. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Giulio Minetti has returned from a trip abroad, where he 
attended some very prominent musical functions. His main 
stay was in Italy, where he visited Milan, Genoa, Turin, 
Venice, Rome and other places. In Paris he attended the 
performance of “Sigurd,” which he pronounces a_ good 
work, somewhat on the principle of Wagner—very imposing 
and pompous. In London Minetti attended the symphony 
concerts of Wood and Mackenzie. Of course, he gives the 
former the preference and dubs the latter with the insig- 
nificant epithet ““bum.’’ At Wood's concert he also heard 
Ysaye, who is receiving his usual amount of ovations. The 
orchestra played among others Tschaikowsky’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, ‘‘Pathetique,” and Mr. Minetti claims that he prefers 
Scheel’s interpretation of this work to that of Wood, and he 
ought to know, being concertmaster of the Symphony Or- 
chestra here, and having an opportunity to follow Scheel at 
rehearsals as well as at concerts. In Turin Minetti visited 
his teacher, Signor Bolzoni, who presented him with some 
of his compositions, among which are two string quartets 
and a few symphonic orchestral pieces. These new com- 
positions will form features at the next series of chamber 
music concerts, which will be given by the Minetti Quartet 
next October, November, December, January, February 
and March. The quartet has begun its rehearsals, and 
everything points to an auspicious season. 


The first concert of any importance this season will be 
that to be given by Miss Meta Asher and Harry Samuels 
at Sherman-Clay Hall on September 7. Miss Asher made 
her first appearance in this city in 1889, and created such 
a favorable impression that she was advised to go abroad. 
She subsequently entered the Royal Academy of Music in 
Berlin and studied with Barth and Moszkowski. She has 
acquired a polish in her execution, and has imbibed consid- 
erable knowledge from her masters, so that her friends here 
are accordingly awaiting her reappearance in public. Harry 
Samuels is one of our clever San Francisco boys of whom 
the people may justly be proud. His musical education was 
first started by Sir Henry Heyman, under whose careful 
tuition the young man advanced so rapidly that he was told 
to seek further completion of his studies in Europe. He 
visited the Royal Academy in Berlin and became a pupil of 
Joachim. After a few years’ residence and study in Berlin 
Mr. Samuels went to Brussels to profit from the fertile 
brain of César Thomson. Having thus associated himself 
with two of Europe’s masters he comes back to us a full 
fledged artist, who has also done some excellent work in 
New York. The program will be as follows: 

Trio, op. 48, for piano, violin and violoncello................ .. Pirani 
(First time in San Franc’sco.) 
Miss Meta Asher, Harry Samuels, Arthur Weiss 
Piano 


Variations in C minor.. . Beethoven 
.Schumann 


Schumann 


\rabesque eeseeeses 
Veet Ge POR soo ov ccccvetssscccesccsctedcvcccees 


Violin, Faust Fantaisie Wieniawski 


Piano 
Berceuse -Chopin 
aes, fer A Gath cc cde ccctcecccnctvcgiocioscvcesevecenctas .Chopin 
Stincelles ise ‘ sbawances A Moszkowski 
Miss Meta Asher. 
Violin 
Romanza Andaluza Sarasate 


Introduction et Rondo Capriccioso.. Saint-Saens 
Harry Samuels 

Duo for piano and violin...... . Heller-Ernst 

Abschied from Pensees Fugitives. 


Miss Meta Asher and Harry Samuels 


Miss Kathrin Hilke, of New York, was visiting her 
family in Stockton this summer, and returned East last 
week. During her visit she gave a concert which proved 


tock- 


a financial as well as artistic success. The press of S 


ton is very lavish im its praise. The program was as 
follows: 








FY bo ons 0s nevis spbsvecondcaneonabsneectscdkiaste Woodman 
anit erizses cekcccudGhunbrendocoudeeicescsicokaal Bartlett 
Sate tedateeedbacccibendéscetsccatcoeccsteensisuebibas Chaminade 
ie icant ¥tiwstalthddacirdevessitenecte Goring-Thomas 
Ly RE RGIS 0555. ete on ic cs cccvvkeesevennchbaetvewens Godard 
CFs I 6 oRRUUES kates ccniscwc caudivibsasaeeeemee De Fontenailles 
Aide TR Bite ciss cd0 Fis Bincvadingckatectncdedeanien te ..Dancla 
Kommen und Scheiden ...»Hildach 
LAS wativecde< esrdecnebedbtets ccingccepiveiadooced eaneteuee Lewing 
AWG Be cdess0esbas ctisncct eeccdecnsibeccainrianaiayl Bach-Gounod 
Violin obligato by J. A. Paterson. 

Aa Tee DO SRO, «.. . . :dahkeae db nse os dbcore+conen eet Granier 
DE iso oscce cs ccvidbaducte occmstatankiene .. McCoy 
J. A. Paterson 
Jewel Song, from Faust............scecsceses oss os Oe wRCeRNERa? Gounod 


Here are some critical opinions: 

The concert given by Miss Kathrin Hilke at the Yosemite Theatre 
last night was perhaps a surprise even to the talented singer herself. 
The audience, which was a large one, was composed of the repre 
sentative music lovers of the city. The program published in last 
evening's Record was carried out, and Miss Hilke immediately struck 
favor with her listeners. Her command of the powers of inspiration 
and respiration are really marvelous, while her voice is of a soft, 
rich character, which falls like golden notes on the ear.—Daily 
Record. 

Musical people have always said that Stockton is not a good con- 
cert town, but Miss Kathrin Hilke will not agree with them, for she 
was greeted by a large audience at the Yosemite Theatre last even 
ing, on the occasion of her first and only appearance before her 
friends during the visit she is making to her home The gifted 
singer was pleased with her audience, and she certainly tried her 
best to satisfy their desire for a variety of good music. It was an 
appreciative assembly and so delighted were the people that they in- 
sisted on one encore and wanted others, but the long program of 
twelve numbers was too taxing on the singer and she was justified 
in declining the invitation, though she yielded on one occasion and 
sang in charming manner Cantor’s “Oh, Fair and Sweet and Holy.” 
And at the close of the splendid entertainment the delighted audience 
remained some time applauding the singer and hoping she would 
come forward and give them a parting song, but it was really ask- 
ing too much and thoughtful ones saw it and moved on, lovers of 
music reluctantly following.—Daily Independent 


* * * 


There was a reunion at the Von Mayerinck School of 
Music last Thursday evening for the purpose of intro 
ducing the new teachers, Messrs. Finckenscher (piano) 
and Ventura (languages—Italian and French). An excel- 
lent program was rendered, and Mr. Ventura gave a gen- 
eral outline of his class. Mrs. Von Mayerinck is more 
than pleased with the outlook for the coming season, a 
surprisingly large number of pupils having already en 
tered the classes. A special feature of the school through 
out the entire season will be so-called faculty recitals, 
which will be given every month at the school by the 
faculty only. Every evening will be devoted to special 
composers, like Schumann, Schubert, Beethoven, Men 
delssohn, French composers, Italian composers, American 
composers, &c. Among the possibilitics is an evening 
devoted to local composers 


The opening concert of the Oakland season will be that 
of Putnam Griswold on September 1, in which Mrs. Eugene 
Neustadt, Miss Elizabeth Westgate, Miss Constance Jordan 
and Alex. T. Stewart will participate. 


Miss Hilda Newmann is getting ready for her big concert 
tour. The other day I heard her play a Brahms scherzo 
with much taste and originality. Miss Newmann is in ex 
cellent artistic condition and has improved wonderfully. 
There cannot be any doubt that her success will be in- 
stantaneous. Before leaving Miss Newmann will appear 
in a concert given to Miss Grace Carroll, of Oakland, an 
accomplished contralto, who will go to New York next 
month in order to complete her studies. Miss Carroll has 
an excellent voice, and an efficient vocal instructor can make 

ALFRED METZGER 


much of her valuable voice. 





























CINCINNATI, August 26, 1899. 


HE executive board of the late Golden Jubilee Saenger 
fest is still struggling with the problem of paying 
the enormous deficit, which was in the neighborhood of 
$90,000. About one-third of this amount has been donated 
by the creditors, but the remaining debt is still very 
burdensome. An appeal was made a short time ago by 
the board to the public, in the endeavor to enlist the sym 
pathies and liberality of generous minded citizens to assist 
in the liquidation of the debt. It is not definitely known 
how extensive the response to this appeal was, but there 
was evidently no stampede to get there first 
On Friday of this week the board held an executive 
session and outlined a system ‘of procedure looking toward 
a further liquidation of the debt. It was voted to assess 
each one of the thirty-two members $500, in this way r¢ 
ducing the debt another $16,000. It was also agreed to 
give two great concerts in Saengerfest Hall, one the latter 
part of September and the other in October. Joseph 
Surdo’s children’s chorus will be repeated in connection 
with a miscellaneous program at the first concert, and 
Dr. W. J. Elsenheimer’s prize cantata, “Weihe der 
Kuenste,” at the second. Both will be given with aug 
mented chorus and orchestra 
While the music trade is more directly concerned in the 
death of D. H. Baldwin, who died at his home, on Walnu 
Hills, this week, it looks as though his past professional 
career in the public schools of this ¢ ty as a music teacher 
put him in touch with those who love music for music’ 
sake. Mr. Baldwin was a quiet man, and as a strict church 
member was not in the habit of attending grand opera 
But he was fond of good music on the concert and ora 
torio stage. And, better still, he loved the simple hymns 
of the Sunday school and of the Presbyterian church 
He was the senior member of the firm of D. H. Baldwin 
& Co., one of the most successful and extensive piano 
manufacturing plants in this section of the country. His 
funeral took place this afternoon from Lane Seminary 
Chapel, and was numerously attended by members of the 
trade and respected citizens. Rev. Dr. Wm. McKibben, of 
the First Presbyterian Church, of which deceased had been 
an elder, conducted the services, assisted by Rev. George 
Archibald Tine 
Spring Grove Cemetery 


Fullerton and Rev interment was at 


One of the successiul features of this summer's musical 
work in this city was a two weeks’ normal course, con 
ducted by Miss Carrie A. Alchin, at her rooms in Avon 
dale. She had an enthusiastic class of piano teachers, many 
of them well known in musical circles hereabouts. Among 
them were Miss Jennie Elzner, who has left for Honolulu 
to accept a permanent position; Miss Helen McGregor, 
Miss Lena Laubach, of Hamilton, a graduate of the Col 
lege of Music; Miss Amy Kofler, who is conducting a 
music school in Dayton, Ohio, and her assistant, Miss 
Frances Houser. Miss Kofler gives Miss Alchin the fol 
lowing flattering record: 

“Miss Alchin has been teaching in Cincinnati for the past 
four years with remarkable success a large class of pupils 
who are entirely devoted to her. She came from Chicag 
at the request of a few thinking women, who felt the need 
of more musical methods of teaching miffic. She gave, by 
invitation, a practical demonstration of her work, with il 
lustrations by a pupil, before the Woman’s Club. Very soon 
her time was filled with private pupils and engagements at 
several private schools. Discriminative hearing is the basis 
of her work. No time is wasted with useless blocks, charts 
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or other symbolic apparatus, but, dealing with tones as ac 
tual realities, pupils are trained to recognize not only the 
melodic, but the rhythmic and harmonic elements of a com 
position from the first. Wiuth the spread of such work as 
this, one feels the advent of a different order of intelligence 
from that developed by former mechanical and empirical 
methods. Three tone musical conception will be possible to 
all music lovers, and audiences will listen with a keen, in 
telligent appreciation; which will be the highest sphere to 
artist and composer.” 

Prof. W. S. Sterling. dean of the faculty of the College 
of Music, is very much pleased with the success of the 
music school which he conducted this summer at the Wi 
nona Lake Assembly 

The Daily Winonian thus speaks of an organ recital of 
his: 

“In spite of the fact that nearly everyone was tired out 
by the round of events which the day afforded, a large and 
appreciative audience gathered at the Auditorium last night 
to hear the organ recital given by Professor Sterling, as 
sisted by Professor Schliewen and Miss Grahn 

“We have heard Professor Sterling from time to time in 
church services and organ accompaniments, but never be 
fore as the principal performer of the evening 

“His popularity was evidenced in the hearty reception ac 
corded him on appearing upon the platform and the appré 
ciation of his work was shown jn the encore which followed 
the first number 

“Professor Sterling is a thorough master of the organ 


and brought out the fullest possibilities of the organ last 
night, from the soft, sweet tone scarcely audible in the rear 
of the Auditorium to the full volume of the overture which 


closed the program.” 


Jacob Schreiner, a former pupil of the College of Music, 
taught with considerable success last year at Kidd-Key 
College, Sherman, Tex. He was a pupil of Campanari 
and José Marien. He leaves in a few days for Brussels, 
where he will continue his studies under César Thomson 


* - * 


The College of Music is being thoroughly renovated 
repainted and put into shape for the fall session All 
this is being done under the supervision of S. C. Hayslip, 
who has not yet broken down under the strains of the 
summer. Mr. Hayslip will make a tour of the Northern 
lakes as soon as Mr. Sterling returns 

» - * 

A pupil of José Marien, of the College of Music, excited 
attention at Castine, on the coast of Maine. He played on 
the 19th inst. at a concert given for the benefit of the 
Episcopalian Church His numbers were “Zigeuner 
weisen,” by Sarasate, and the “Romanze” by Svendsen 
His playing is said to be remarkably clean and of 
musicianly trend 

H. G. André, pianist, and Adolf Hahn, violinist, will 
give a series of three concerts next season 

* al ” 

The coming home of Miss Rosa C. Shay is expected by 
the early fall. Miss Shay has studied for the concert and 
operatic stage for the past two seasons at the Milan Con 
servatory. Great things are expected of her, and she has 
just the grit and nerve not to disappoint her friends. She 
possesses energy and talent in an equa! proportion, as well 


as to an uncommon degree J. A. Homan 


George B. Selby, the well-known Louisville pianist and 
organist, has been passing his vacation at the watering 
places near New York. He returns home next week to 
he instruction of his large classes 


¢ 


re-enter at once upon 
in music. Mr. Selby’s oratorio church services are a feature 


in Louisville musical events 


Opera, 


OIRBCTION: 





» Song Recitals 
MAUD PRATT-CHASE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


Baritone. 


VICTOR THRANE, 
33 Union Square, West, New York. 


PADEREWSKI. 


> 
GENEVA, Switzerland, August 16, 1800 
N Tue Musicat Courter of August 2, on page 17, an 
| item in reference to Paderewski’s approaching visit to 
the United States makes it appear as if Mr. Hugo Gorlitz 
his private secretary, may not accompany him. Mr. Gorlit 
is now with Paderewski at Morges, on Lake Leman, neat 
here, and will again accompany Mr. Paderewski on his tour 
in the United States the coming season 
Mr. Adlington, who is Mr. Paderewski's English agent, 
has signified his intention to accompany the party over to 
New York and remain a few days, but he will have nothing 
to do with the direction of the tour 
rhe tour will be under the direction of Mr. Hugo Gorlitz, 
of London, and Mr. John C. Fryer, of New York 
MARC A. BLUMENBERG 
OTTO FLOERSHEIM 


Katherine Evans von Klenner 


In Evuropt 





ME. KATHERINE EVANS VON KLENNER, the 

celebrated vocal teacher, who has been in Europe for 

some time, was booked on the steamship Statendam t 

leave Rotterdam August 24 for America. Madame Von Klen 

ner has been residing, during part of her vacation, with 
Madame Artot-Padilla, 1 


at Baden-Baden, and also at Paris 
Her trip to Europe, while it was a vacation to some extent 





was devoted, however, chiefly to a study of the vocal situa 
tion on the other side in its relation to America and Ameri 
can students 

It is a well-known fact that hundreds, nay thousands, of 
American students go to Europe and return without hav 
ing fulfilled the expectations either of their American 
teachers or themselves or their parents, and Madame Von 
Klenner has been studying this aspect of the case from an 
entirely independent point of view, the benefit of these 


students 





studies to be applied by her to the large class 
which she has already secured for the fall and winter. If 
there is anyone posted as to the effects of this system wl icl 


prevails it is Madame Von Klenner, who, not sat 


viewing these matters from a distance, goes to the 





to investigate the true causes that underlie the cone 
of affairs which is constantly regretted in this country 

No doubt the readers of this paper will have the benefit 
of the experiences that Madame Ven Klenner had this year 


in Europe 


Mrs. M. B. Richards-Heidenfeld was soloist a concert 
given recently for the benefit of the Hudson Guild, of New 
York. She played the Twelfth Rhapsodie of Liszt and s 
eral encores 

Watkin Mills, the English », will come the United 





States and Canada for a short tour under the direction of 
Henry Wolfsohn. He will open November 
and return England the middle of January. He is on 
f the best oratorio singers ever heard in this country 


Frederick Mariner, the techni expert wl 
with the Virgil Piano School, and who has been connected 
with it for eight years, is now on his way to Europe to en 


on. He will visit London, Paris, Weis 


joy a short vacati 
baden, the Rhine, Cologne, Brussels, Antwerp, The Hague 
Amsterdam and other places. He will return to New York 


by October 1 


Concerts 
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The Castie Square Opera Company. 


T HE management of the Castle Square Opera Com 

pany has decided upon the repertory to be presented 
during the thisd season of opera in English, which will 
begin at the American Theatre Monday. October 2 Phe 


policy of presenting novelt 


ies—either original productions 
or first revivals with an English text—which has been 
pursued in the past two years, is to be continued. That 
ts scope is to be considerably enlarged is evidenced in 
the choice of Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” as the in 
augural offering rhis opera has never been sung it 
English in America 

The list covers a wide range, and includes every styl 
and school of opera—the dramatic, the tragic, the lyric 
and the comic. Following “Die Meistersinger,” the o1 
ganization will present, although not in the order named 
rannhauser, ‘The Flying Dutchman,” Der Frei 
schutz,”’ ‘Don Giovanni, Ernani, “Lohengrin,’ 
“Romeo and Juliet,” ‘“Maritana,” “La Gioconda,” “Fra 


Diavolo,” “Faust,” “Star of the North,” “Masked Ball,” 


La Bohéme,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Son and Stran 
ger,” “Carmen,” “Rigoletto,” “Martha,” “I Pagliacci,” 
‘The Yeoman of the Guard,” “The Princess of Trebi 
zonde,” “La Tarantella,” “The Highway Knight,” “Mas 
cot,” ‘“Nanor Iolanthe,” “Falka,’ “Die Fledermaus,” 


nd others yet to be decided upon. Negotiations are now 
im progress for the American rights of several novelties 
recently produced in Europe, which will be given in addi 


tion to the above 


Thuel Burnham, 


rhuel Burn! e young American pianist, writes from 


home in Iowa that previous to his departure for New 


York he will give a series of recitals in the more prominent 
Western cities. This will delay his arrival until about Sep 
tember 28. During his stay he West Mr. Burnham has 


increased his repertory considerably 
A New York writer last season said I never knew sucl 


nervous energy 





Though he is but a youth, there are few pianists like him 


to-day, and if he is 1 verworked will be in the front rank 
in a few years. He has a brilliant future 
Mr. Burnham. who is under the management of Charl 

L. Young, is being announced for a number of recitals dur 
ing the coming seasor He w be one of the features of 
the concert to be given on the evening of Sunday, November 
12, at the Metropolitan Opera House, on which occasion 
Caroline Gardner Clarke will he ne f the soloist 


Mme. Julie Rive-King. 


Mme. Julie Rivé-King gave a musicale at her cottage, 
Atlantic Highlands, last Friday evening, when she pre 
é d the following prog I 

Variatior na Theme by Paganir k nd p. 35 Brahms 
Sonata, E flat ». 37 Beethoven 
Pre ide and Fugue \ mir tT trar cribed t I szt) Bach 
Fantaisie, op ~ Schumann 
La larur am [ Chopin 
Polonaise, A flat Chopin 
Rondeau, E flat Chopin 

se Caprice Rubinstein 
On Blooming Meadows Rivé- King 
W r Bon Strauss-Rivé-King 
Man Lives but Once Strauss-Taussig 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, N ¢ Liszt 


Among the guests were John W. Bookwalter, of Spring 
and Central Asia’; Charles 

W. Constantine, Springfield, Ohio; Mrs. Warren J. Kelly 
ier two daughters, of the me city, and T. Z. Cowles, 


field, Ohio, author of “Siberia 





and 
editor of the American Economist, of New York, who were 


siting Mrs. King, and in whose honor the musicale was 


given 
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Marie Engle will not sing in opera this 


es 
season. 


Only in concerts and oratorio. 


a 


 aagpva EAMES, Breur and Bonara have been 
engaged for the opera here this season. 
senet’s ‘“Hérodiade” may be given. 


HE musical season for 1899-1g00 is at hand. 

Next week the conservatories will throw open 

their doors, and the sound of voice, violin and piano 

will resound throughout the land. It is a promising 

season, and the concert prospects, owing to opera 
beginning so late, are very encouraging. 


HE Dr. Karl Muck story seems difficult to 
“down.” The Tribune last week, in a Berlin 
cable, revived asserting that Grau had offered 
Muck £5,400 to conduct German opera at the 
Metropolitan. What, then, becomes of Emil Paur, 
who has definitely signed with Grau? What of 
Gustav Hinrichs? We shall believe the story when 
it is officially confirmed; not before. 


USIC is getting in its deadly work, according 

to the newspapers. A sensitive horse, a valu- 

able young mare, dropped dead at Florence, Ala., 
recently on hearing the music of a brass band. The 
veterinary surgeon diagnosed the case as heart fail- 
called 
Chopin or Mozart, as both these composers re- 


ure. The animal should surely have been 


vealed a dangerous dislike to the tones of a trumpet. 


But an Alabama cornet——! 


OMEONE asks us if grand opera can be classi- 
fied as classical music, and if there is any dis- 
tinction between Italian and German. Yes; to both 
questions. For full details read “How Music De- 
veloped,” by W. J. Henderson. operas 
or music dramas are already classics. 
does not have to be a hundred years old to be 
classical. As to the distinctions between Italian and 
German—they are so many as to have caused the 


Wagner's 
A work of art 


spilling of blood. 


a foreign letter to the Sunday Times we find 
this news: 

The publication of 
which, according to the composer’s will, were to be given 
to the public thirty years after his death, should have been 
carried out in 1894, but the readiness of Meyerbeer’s son- 
in-law, Baron Karpp, to publish the manuscripts has again 
been neutralized by the opposition of the other daugh 
ter. the wife of the painter Richter, so that we 
shall have to wait until this lady sees fit to give a formal 
consent to the step. The manuscripts contain, among other 
works, a complete opera never yet performed, a number of 
smaller compositions and several important letters of Heine 


Meyerbeer’s posthumous works, 


W E give space to the 


cation: 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

The memory of your estimable Berlin representative is 
at fault regarding the first performances in America of 
Weber’s “Euryanthe,” which occurred December 23 and 
28, 1887, and January 27, 1888, long after the death of Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch. 

I copy the cast of characters verbatim from the program: 


following communi- 


SE eee Herr Elmblad 
pg, RAR 9 NEE rr Herr Alvary 
es SE 8 eee Fri. Lehmann 
BOE Eon ES ee ee Herr Fischer 
RS 5c cate oath on aula S80 anny se 9 cabs xe e4eg eee 
I Cea ats oid Avbuies onde é -Herr Ferenczy 
Bertha. . a odie ys Sin ecdies «6 ce -ueey 
Pressiéve ‘Thnecuii biculs 0 ohedab's » ocewbals _ Mlle. Gillert 
el. Sa | Ee Herr Anton Seidl 


Herren Niemann and Robinson never appeared in 
“Euryanthe” in America; nor did Lehmann ever sing here 
under Dr. Leopold Damrosch. Respectfully, 


New York July 24, 1899. READER. 


Mas- 


EL B A can never be yooabond at the English 

court, for the Queen draws the line at 
This apropos of the lady who is at present 
Her friends deny 


divorcées. 
at her bungalow on the Thames. 
that she tried for a royal drawing-room. 


R UDOLPH 

manager. 
terms with Siegfried Wagner for a projected tour of 
forty concerts in this country, the next day in Berlin 


ARONSON is a most ubiquitous 
One day he is in Munich arranging 


showing the citizens of that city how a roof garden 
should be run. The Wagner story is not new. 
For several years it was no secret that Siegfried 
would accept an American offer. By all means let 
him visit us and demonstrate his unfitness as a suc- 


cessor to Richter and Mottl. 


AYS the Evening Post last Saturday: 

It seems that Portugal has a famous pianist whos« 
Sefihor 
r, he is highly 


name has not yet penetrated to North America 
Vianna da Motta. In South America, howeve 
appreciated, though it is said that he plays only classical 
music. He is about to undertake his second tour to that 


part of the globe. 

Da Motta was a resident of New York city in 
1892 and part of 1893, and played several times 
He was a pupil of Von Bilow, 
We fancy this was the season Mr. Finck re 


and an excellent 
artist. 
mained in Europe. 


HERE are daily complaints in the newspapers 

about the invasion by hand organs of Bronx 
Even Central Park has this hideous 
Why is the hand organ 


Borough. 
nuisance at the Carrousel 
tolerated at all? 
that it gladdens the hearts of the 
Why not, then, as music is a necessity, allow good 
brass and wood bands to play? Why is the Italian 


Sentimentalists point out to us 
East Side poor 


favored, the German discriminated against? This 
is a music loving city; even “coon songs” are ob 
jected to by the people who flock to the recreation 


Abolish the hand organ and give the publi 


piers 
some attempt at good music. 


_ 


| ieee music critic of the London Saturday ki 
view is always outspoken. Listen to this blast 
one that is true: 

When the history of English music comes to be written 
the chapter on the song writers of the nineteenth century 
will be nearly as short as Horrebrow’s celebrated chapter 
on snakes in Iceland (which it may be remembered Dr 
Johnson boasted he had by heart). “There were few song 
writers in England in the nineteenth century, and they 
were not of much account.” It is odd that we should 
have failed so utterly in this respect. We have great com 
posers by the score; there is never a festival novelty that 
does not contain passages which “any of the great masters 
might have been proud of’; we have plenty of splendid 
voices—is not that our peculiar boast?—and we have 
plenty of excellent lyrics crying to be wedded to immortal 
music, and yet we get no songs 

Across the North Sea, the Germans, with no voices 
German singing is well known to be something between 
a sheep dog’s bark and an asthmatic cough—and witl 
scarcely half a dozen genuine poems in the language, have 
in this century produced an enormous number of songs of 
the very first rank. Once upon a time we, too, produced 
songs of the very first rank; and though there were not 
many of these, there were huge quantities of songs oi 
very nearly the first rank. Purcell alone wrote a number 
of unsurpassable songs, and many very fine ones. But 
after Purcell came Handel; and Handel imposed an alien 
art upon our composers, whereas Purcell had simply elab 
orated the English folksong, and thus got wonderful re 
sults by precisely the same method as Schubert and 
Schumann adopted later. Purcell’s successors tried to 
sing in the highly artificial forms of Handel and the Ital 
ians. They ceased to be artists, working with pleasure 
to express themselves, and became either mere dilettanti 
or, what was worse, mere contrapuntists. Handel was in 
himself a combined German and Italian invasion; and he 
took us by storm. He compelled us to speak his lan 
guage; long after he was dead our composers 
upon trying to speak his language; and it was the language 
of a dead age, a language, too, in which English feeling 
could never find utterance. 
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CONDITIONS 
IN ITALY. 





MILAN, August 10, 1 99 


| ‘HE general view that music is dormant in Italy 


is not consistent with the undercurrent of 


activity apparent in many directions. The difficulty 
in Italy is not with music itself, or with the musi- 
cians, but with conditions that seem to attach to the 
present with such formidable grasp that there ap- 
pears no hope of a change for a long time to come. 
\ll musical Italy lies at the feet of one man 
Ricordi, of Milan—which signifies that its success 
hereafter, as well as its failure, whichever it may 
be, must be credited to him. The absorption of 
the musical forces by this house of Ricordi is not 
due to any generalship, but rather to a series of 
curious events succeeding each other over which 
he could exercise no mastery, and being in posses- 
sion of a strong hold, the dispersed elemetts 
naturally gravitated to him, and have, ever since, 
been at his mercy. 

The several attempts of Sonzogno, the enterpris- 
ing publisher of the Milan // Secolo, to create a 
powerful anti-Ricordi party have only resulted in 
strengthening the latter so that no singer, no opera, 
no season anywhere can exist uninfluenced by the 
publishing house, which also speculates in musical 
performances, manages opera houses, conducts 
concerts and handles composers as bankers handle 
bonds 

The defection of Mascagni from Sonzogno, who 
was his discoverer, nay, his creator, to Ricordi, ré 
sulted in the first place in the production of “Iris,” 
the Japanese opera, at Rome, last season, with a 
failure. This failure was ascribed to the libretto, 
but there are those who say that it was a well and 
thoroughly conceived plan on the part of Ricordi 
to side-track Mascagni in order to give the full 
speed of the roadway to Puccini, the Ricordi 
favorite. This is the talk of Rome and Milan. For 
anyone to attempt to uncover the plan to Mascagni 
would be futile, for he is so worm-eaten with con- 
ceit that he could never be induced to believe that 
any of his works were failures. With him the pub- 
lic has failed. A man whose personal vanity in- 
duces him to change his cravat, his clothes and his 
shoes four to eight times a day cannot be appealed 
to on the basis of logic, for his mental method re- 
jects ratiocination. He is himself only, and outside 
of that there is nothing, not even Ricordi. 

This Ricordi is astute, careful, deliberate, suave 
and gentle, and yet with an iron hand he holds the 
musical destinies of Italy as firmly as Colleoni holds 
his wand in Venice. He is wrapped up completely 
in the future of Puccini, and everything is sacrificed 
to that object and clearly defined purpose. The 
latter is now writing a new opera, “La Tosca,” be 
fore which everything must give way, and no season 
in any town of Italy is free from the latent influence 
of this projected work. The opera Mascagni is now 
writing is for Sonzogno, in order to liquidate an 
indebtedness, but it also may pass into the hands 
of Ricordi—provided it is good. 

“Tris” was first produced in Rome, for in Italy 
they try it on the dog, as we call it in America. 
Leoncavallo’s ‘“Bohéme” was tried on Venice, 


Puccini’s “La Bohéme” was tried on Turin, the 


only one risking Milan having been Giordano, who 
with his “Andrea Chenier” and his “Fedora” asked 
no questions and threw down the gauntlet in the 
hotbed of musical intrigue. The operas now run- 
ning in Italy and other parts of the Continent are 
these mentioned, viz.: Chiefly Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme,” Mascagni’s old masterpiece, the “Caval- 
leria,” Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci,” and Giordano’s 
“Fedora.” This means one opera each to the 
quartet of modern Italy, and the question now 
arises as to who is to get the rubber 

Musical people are just as much interested in the 
fact that the composers are writing as they are in 
the work itself. “Ah, Puccini is writing an opera,” 
is an expression one might hear in Milan or Venice, 
told with as much unction as if a new soprano had 
made a hit. The secret is the stored enthusiasm. 
The people are surcharged with emotion, and they 
are constantly battling to suppress it, for if their 
culture did not prevent them from giving vent to it 
there is no telling what might happen at moments 
that are not critical, and there are many such mo 
ments in Italy. 

The aspiring composer necessarily has no oppor- 
tunity here except through Ricordi-ism. He must 
go to Ricordi or go to the other place, which is 
much hotter. At Ricordi’s he cannot depend upon 
any definite reply to a single question. The manu- 
script is not even examined. There is no necessity 


to examine anything. Why examine? Why take 


chances? Why do anything? The old copyrights 
represent a fortune. The rights and copyrights in the 
new works represent another fortune. The whole 
sale business represents another fortune. Why 
bother with music in Italy or anywhere else? 
When the “Bohéme” was given in the United 
States there were not copies sufficient on hand with 
Ricordi’s agent to supply the ordinary curiosity 
fiend who wanted to look at the work. The agent 
Who cared? Phe 


agent of Ricordi does not care, because, in the first 


had one copy of the partitur 


place, Ricordi does not. Why, then, should music, 
in the sense in which the people of the United 
States view it, not languish in Italy. An art which 
is in the control of one man cannot be healthy; it 
must suffer. Ricordi, were he the very quintessence 
of intellectuality, could not succe ssfully control the 
destinies of art in a nation; then, as an interested 
publisher and manager it becomes impossible for 
him to avoid blunders that must of necessity result 
in the greatest calamity to music in Italy. 

The spirit of rivalry is the basis of merit. No 
competition exists in Italy to-day. One great pub- 
lishing house, on its own account, granting, even, 


of 


that its motives are never sordid, defies the whole 


musical Italy to take a step without consulting or 


considering it, and it defies successfully, for woe to 


him or to her who should be so unfortunate as to 


come under the ban of Ricordi. All such are lost. 
(nd this is so despite any intention of Ricordi to 
the contrary. He has created a Frankenstein, or, 
rather, it has been made for him as its victim. 

How will all this end is the question. The four 
leading opera composers are not in clover; their in 
comes are not as large as is generally supposed, for 
each is limited to one work, and the receipts of Con 
tinental, and especially Italian, opera houses are 
small. Then Ricordi must get a share, just as 
Sonzogno gets his, for advances made, money 


loaned and other financial favors bestowed. The 
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other composers are not flourishing, for similar 
reasons. When they are composers whose works 
have been published outside of Ricordi no copies 
can be found. Many of these men must supply their 
pupils by writing directly to their publishers in Get 
many for a supply Che Perosi failure has cast 
gloom over many others who believed that a new 
path had opened in a direction different from opera 
rhat is now also lost, unless Ricordi will become 
the patron of some new star, and in that event he is 
apt to be over-advertised, a habit recently acquired 
by Ricordi, stimulated chiefly through the Mas 
cagni flurry, but utterly detested in Germany and 
\ustria, two countries upon whose assistance Ri 
cordi is always depending 

No one can answer the question. Symphony 
concerts are rare. Leandro Campanari, well known 
in the United States, has an organized symphony 
orchestra in Milan, which gives concerts and is a 
remarkably fine band, that played last season with 
great success in London, but outside of Milan there 
are no halls in which symphony concerts can be 
given, and the people are not in condition to support 
such establishments as permanent orchestras. If 
Ricordi really desired the well being of Italy he 
could organize symphony orchestras or send out 
one great band like Campanari’s, but he is trans 
fixed on Puccini and his operas and all the rest is 
“Basta.” Even the great reputation of Milan as a 
school for singing has gradually faded, and at first 
blush no names of any great singing masters can be 
mentioned whose fame has traveled across the Alps 
Chis was a source of enormous revenue at one time 
to Milan; it exists no more, and yet there are sing 
ing teachers in Milan whose equals are hard to find 
and whose work is superbly done. But, so far as the 


1 


world goes, they might as well be at the bottom of 


j 
i 


the sea, for their names are in total e ipse 


Naturally it would seem that the greatest bene 

ficiary of a revival of music in Italy would be Ri 

cordi himself, who goes so far as not to give dis 

counts to brass band leaders for small scores, thus 
' ;, 

compelling them to copy the individual parts, and 

all over Italy one can find the town bands playing 


from copied parts instead of printed parts 


We Say, 
naturally it might be supposed that Ricordi would 
see that he would become the greatest beneficiary, 
but that would be expecting too much; that would 
be supposing that he sees what apparently he does 
not see. 

Italy is too great and glorious a land to continue 
to live its musical life much longer under a 
monopoly that controls it from a desk. The history 
of that lovely and marvelous country, which has 
given to the world the greatest number of its great 
est minds, illustrates that at the proper juncture it 
has always thrown off the yoke and liberated itself 
from tyranny and suppression. We do not attribute 
these qualities to Ricordi, but we assert that the 
situation which has given to him the control neces 
sarily reduces the condition to one of tyranny, un 
der which no national art life can continue without 
self degradation. Italy will never quietly submit to 
this for any length of time. Maybe Ricordi will be 


come the liberator himself BLUMENBERG 


W R. WHITTLISEY, superintendent of the 

° music department of the Library of 
Congress, writes informing us that Rosenthal’s 
“Papillons” was published by Adolph Firstner, 


Berlin. For which, thanks 
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STARS AND FESTIVALS. 

'? last week’s issue THE MusicaL COURIER un- 

wittingly did injustice to Madame Sembrich in 
attributing the change of dates of the Maine Festival 
to her littke whims and caprices. We hasten to 
apologize and grovel in the dust of humiliation, and 
vow that never, no, never, did a soprano’s whims 
demand a change of dates, a transposition of the 
music, or the banishment of a rival. The soprano 
is always on time, always in good voice, always de- 
voted to art for art’s sake, and with regard to the 
Maine Festival, we have now every reason to believe 
that Madame Sembrich is free from all blame in the 
matter. 

According to the original arrangements, it would 
only have made a matter of a week’s earlier arrival. 
The change of dates is due solely and entirely to 
Maurice Grau’s way of doing business, and of this 
change we believe Madame Sembrich is still in 
ignorance. The responsibility for all the annoy- 
ances with the orchestra and chorus, as well as the 
public, must experience therefrom rests upon him. 
The Pacific Coast trip originally proposed was 
abandoned by Mr. Grau, the date of the Maine 
Festival was altered to please Mr. Grau, not to suit 
Madaine Sembrich’s convenience, and Mr. Grau 
altered the Maine date in order that she might sing 
at the Worcester Festival before singing at the 
Maine Festival. 


BAYREUTH TO-DAY. 


ITH one or two exceptions the verdict of for- 
eign critics on the performances at Bayreuth 
this year has been decidedly unfavorable, and at the 
same time, naturally, full of comparisons of the pres- 
ent system with that of olden times, and full of re- 
gret at the falling off in the Festspiele from the high 
ideas of Richard Wagner. These unfavorable crit- 
icisms do not proceed from the friends and admirers 
of the great conductors and singers who have been 
relegated to obscurity as far as Bayreuth is con- 
cerned, but from musicians whose position renders 
them perfectly impartial. Such for example is the 
Guide Musical of Brussels. This journal writes that 
at the conclusion of the first cycle of the tetralogy 
in the hall, which once was the theatre of enthusias- 
tic demonstrations to the leaders of the orchestra 
and the chief singers, there was a manifestation 
which speaks loudly about the crisis through which 
sayreuth is passing. The crisis, it declares, is the 
fault “of a self-willed, tyrannical and blind woman,” 
who, after being the soul of the enterprise, now runs 
the risk of compromising it by her ‘inconceivable 
infatuation.”” The infatuation of a mother for her 
son is, we may say, not quite inconceivable. The 
crow in the fable maintained her little birds were 
the best songsters in the world. Still this maternal 
prejudice is disastrous. When Siegfried Wagner 
appeared after the performance of the “Ring” in the 
refreshment hall he was received with applause, 
but soon signs of disapproval were heard, and the 
public ranged itself in opposite camps, and created 
a painful scene. Our contemporary is right in say- 
ing that it was not merely a painful scene, but a 
dangerous symptom. Faith has fled, confidence has 
been destroyed, the work of Bayreuth is menaced. 
Our Italian contemporary, // Mundo Artistico, ex- 
plains the truth in a few paragraphs. It speaks of 
the severe criticisms called out by the performance 
of the “Ring” under Siegfried Wagner, and goes on 
to say that, on the other hand, the “Meistersinger” 
aroused the greatest admiration, and the execution 
“Hans Richter directed.” Very dif- 
ferent was the fate of “Parsifal,”” conducted by 
Fischer. ‘The orchestra was absolutely defective, 
coarse and colorless.” 


was superb. 


The piece ended among 
hisses from a large part of the audience. A demon- 
stration never know before at Bayreuth, and rare 
anywhere. 

We have every sympathy for Madame Wagner’s 


love of her son’s talents, which is deserving of all 
respect. But it is blind folly to try to thrust Sieg- 
fried forward, at any price, by banishing from Bay- 
reuth all the great conductors with whom the fame 
of the Festspiele has been identified, and who have 
won the favor of the public. “Hans Richter, the di- 
rect collaborator of the master in 1876, is here,” the 
report goes on, “and passed a whole week with his 
hands in his pockets, while Siegfried Wagner con- 
ducted the orchestra during the representations of 
the ‘Ring.’ ”’ 

There is no disguising or disputing the bad im- 
pressions created by this year’s performances. The 
effects will be disastrous to the “work of Bayreuth” 
as a money-making enterprise, for that is what it 
now is. The performances at Bayreuth must be 
model performances, or the public will not under- 
take the tiresome and expensive journey to the 
Wagner Festspiele. 


THE WOES OF A ’CELLIST. 


HE ’cellist Casella was engaged for a tour, his 
contract stipulating that an accompanist 
would be secured for him. He audaciously de- 
manded to know not only the name of the accom- 
panist, but something of his abilities. He said he 
wanted to have some rehearsals with him and find 
out what he could do. In spite of all his entreaties 
he could hear nothing of the name of the artist, but 
was assured that he would be satisfied. Whereupon 
Casella used bad words and vowed he would not go 
on the tour. He argued that for a virtuoso and en- 
semble player it was absolutely necessary to know 
who was to accompany him, for all his virtuosity 
could be knocked into a cocked hat if his com- 
panion was good for nothing. His conscience would 
not allow him to appear if there was any likelihood of 
the audience being disappointed. In any other case 
he would stop at home. 

In any other country than France the conditions 
of the ‘cellist would have been accepted, but as they 
were still rejected he just stopped at home as he 
threatened. The programs of the concerts bore the 
name of Casella in large letters, all the preliminary 
announcements spoke of Casella’s fame, so when 
the first concert night came, and Casella’s name was 
struck out of the bills, the audience was conspicu- 
ous by its absence. The lady who was the manager 
of the enterprise then brought suit against the vir- 
tuoso for damages for breach of contract. The de- 
fendant produced a letter from Lefort, Delsart and 
Widor, professors in the Paris Conservatory, declar- 
ing that Casella was perfectly justified in his action. 
The plaintiff produced a letter from an unknown 
pianist who declared that he only needed a quarter 
of an hour before the concert to accompany any art- 
ist. It is said that in Paris ‘a quarter of an hour 
before the concert” was all that was required. In 
Paris, in music as in other things, there is a good 
deal of go-as-you-please. This tendency is specially 
noticeable in concerts of chamber music, where the 
audience can hear the “quarter of an hour’s re- 
hearsal” before the concert begins. 

The court adjourned for a week to reflect on the 


difficult problem. 


HE following letter from Madame Patti ap- 
peared in the Mail and Express last week: 

“Sir—In regard to the subject of musical pitch, I have 
no hesitation in saying that I am entirely in favor of inter- 
national uniformity, and that I heartily advocate the pro- 
posed adoption of the diapason normal as the standard mu- 
sical pitch for pianos.” 

This from Madame Patti is significant, for the diapason 
normal means a lower pitch than that used for so many 
years in England. Most high soprano singers have been 
willing to endure the higher pitch for the sake of the added 
brilliancy of tone. 


But Patti is no longer a brilliant soprano. If she 
lives long enough she may be a lady baritone at her 
farewell concert in Manila. 


DR. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


HE Herald printed this story last Sunday: 

At a meeting of the board of directors of “The Grand 
Conservatory of Music,” of this city, held on April 21 last, 
it was decided to confer the degree of Doctor of Music 
on Andrew Carnegie as a recognition of his many eftorts 
in behalf of music. Dr. Ernst Eberhard, the president of 
the conservatory, has just received the following letter 
from Mr. Carnegie, who is in Scotland: 

“Dr. Ernst Eberhard: 

“Dear Sir—I beg to tender my sincere thanks for the 
great honor conferred by making me Doctor of Music 

“It is only from one point of view that I think of the 
slightest claim I have to such honor, and that is love of 
music, for music becomes to me more and more necessary 
every year of my life. We have a fine musician at Skibo 
during our stay. He plays the organ for us in the morn 
ing and gives piano recitals at night 

“T hope to have something of a small orchestra by and 
by. The King of Bavaria had one, and most people 
thought him a fool in consequence. I see almost every 
day of my life much greater fools than he who spend 
money in ways much less commendable 

“With renewed thanks to the Grand Conservatory of 
Music of New York, believe me, with best wishes, always 
sincerely yours, ANDREW CARNEGIE 

“Sxispo Caste, Ardgay, N. B., August 7, 1899.” 

Mr. Carnegie’s suggestion that he may have a small 
orchestra will probably deluge him with letters from mu 
sicians anxious to furnish him with material with which 
to play he is King of Bavaria. 

Of course the Mus. Doc. is rubbish. THE 
Musica Courter has tilted against this nuisance 
at one time it was a menace—for nearly twenty 
years. Mr. Carnegie is an estimable gentleman, 
with a fondness for spending large amounts of 
money on quixotic musical enterprises. Perhaps 
the Musical Doctorship may purge his judgment, 
for in the boosting of Walter Damrosch Mr. Car- 
negie certainly displayed poor judgment. His mil- 
lions could not convince New York that his choice 
was a worthy one. The “small orchestra” he speaks 
of is the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, Victor 
It will heard in this city at 
But if 


Herbert conductor. 
Carnegie Hall next January and February. 
it does not play well Dr. Carnegie’s musical degree 
will not help it in the least. 


A DECORATED GRAU. 
:; ONTEMPORANEOUS with the news that 


Andrew Carnegie is a Mus. Doc. are the 
joyful tidings of Maurice Grau’s decoration. This 
was cabled to the Herald last Sunday: 

Maurice Grau, director of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, and Covent Garden, London, has been 
decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor by M 
Delcassé, French minister of Foreign Affairs, for the signal 
and valuable services he has rendered to French art, to say 
nothing of French artists, during his long managerial 
career. 

The expected has happened. We long ago pre- 
dicted that foreign powers must recognize Mr. 
Grau’s services by pouring into the pockets of 
Italian and French and German singers so much 
American gold. We applaud the act of the French 
Government, and hope that Italy and Germany will 
soon fall in line. The United States may also 
devise some method of expressing its—their- 
thanks to Mr. Grau for relieving from time to time 
the congestion of gold and diverting the current 
abroad. 

In the 
Graus will be delighted at the success of the mis- 


meantime we feel that all the 


pogah, and that they will try to forget, as soon as 
possible, the days when Moses—we beg pardon, 
Maurice—Grau looked after the libretto interests 
of the opera bouffe at the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre. Maurice has supped with the Queen of 
England, and is the recipient of an order that in 
France is owned by numberless military ruffians, 
anti-Dreyfusards and Panama Canal embezzlers. 
When he gains the respect and admiration of the 
American music loving public his foreign decora- 
tions may be shelved, but until then they are abso- 
lutely meaningless—just like Mr. Astor’s English 
citizenship. 
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PICCINI, PAISTELLO, CIMAROSA. 


ICCINI and his two legitimate followers, as 
far as style was concerned, could well figure 
in modern musical life to an extensive extent for 
the betterment of the general musical taste and the 
further cultivation of all that is fundamentally ex- 
cellent in music. There never was the pretext on 
the part of the composers themselves that their 
productions were of greater merit and more filled 
with musical truth than the works of Gluck and the 
great exponents of what may be termed “solid” 
music. They composed gracefully, tunefully, 
rhythmically, and with a nice sense for form and 
proportion. 

Piccini caused the opera to live, and it was the 
first full musical expression. Of course there had 
existed the Greek drama, with chorus, but, being 
constructed upon a paradoxical basis, it could not 
survive. Dialogue and monologue uniting with 
choral forms were so artistically contradictory that 
procedure upon these lines was impossible. The 
influence of the Church, as in Palestrina’s time, was 
naturally and vigorously opposed to the new 
musical tendency; but just as Palestrina was saved 
by the firm stand of a few influential persons who 
foresaw what it meant to the future of music to 
permit him to give full reign to his inspirations, so 
a small number of literati in Florence, in 1580, 
fought the good fight for music and its natural ex- 
pression. Piccini came forward with the primitive 
music drama, basing his ideas largely upon the 
ancient Greek drama. Between 1637 and 1700, in 
Venice alone, 300 operas were performed. One 
authority states that: 

“An account of ‘Bernice,’ composed by Domenico 
Freschi, at Padua, in 1760, dwarfs all our present 
ideas of spectacular splendor. In this opera there 
were choruses of 100 virgins, 100 soldiers, 100 
horsemen, in steel armor; 100 performers on trum- 
pets, cornets, sackbuts, drums, flutes and other in- 
struments, on horseback and on foot; two lions 
led by two Turks, and two elephants led by two 
Indians; Bernice’s triumphal car drawn by four 
horses, and six other cars drawn by twelve horses. 
Scenic effects were on an equally colossal scale.” 

No wonder the Church rose in mighty wrath to 
suppress such magnificent and lavish secular per- 
formances. Monteverde, Carissimi, Scarlatti, &c., 
also bent their energies to bring out and develop 
this fascinating, but then scandalous, form of music. 

No wonder Piccini grew up with daring, ad- 
vanced and comprehensive ideas. Being imme- 
diately preceded by Durante, Leo, Pergolesi, Derni, 
Terradiglias, Jomelli, Traetta, Ciccio di Majo, 
Galuppi and Giuglielmi, he could not well help 
viewing the musical situation with progressive and 
critical eyes. 

It seems strange, in view of the large place he 
fills in musical history, that he is now forgotten, 
save for the battle with Gluck, which was the work 
neither of Gluck nor Piccini, but of a large number 
of foolish persons who seemed not to know how 
otherwise to become conspicuous or notorious than 
by creating such a grievous state of affairs between 
two men well calculated to be the best of friends. 
Piccini was born in Bari in 1728. His father was a 
musician, and although destined for the priesthood, 
the son followed in his footsteps. At fourteen years 
of age he wrote a mass. He spent fourteen years at 
the conservatory, at the end of which time he wrote 
an opera called ““Dorme Despetose.” All his work 
was celebrated for freshness and beauty, and all that 
he composed showed the same facile but sure 
touch. He was at one time the singing teacher to 
Marie Antoinette. The following Piccini doctrines 
are of peculiar interest in these Wagnerian days. 
Concerning the human voice he said: 

“Were the employment which nature herself 
assigns to the instruments of an orchestra preserved 
to them, a variety of effects and a series of infinitely 
diversified pictures would be produced. But they 


are all thrown in at once and used incessantly, and 
they thus overpower and indurate the ear without 
presenting any picture to the mind, to which the 
ear is the passage. I should be glad to know how 
they will arouse it when it is accustomed to this up- 
roar, which will soon happen, and of what new 
witchcraft they will avail themselves. It is well 
known what occurs to palates blunted by the use of 
spirituous liquors. In afew months everything may 
be learned which is necessary to produce these 
exaggerated effects, but it requires much time and 
study to be able to excite genuine emotion.” 

This, as far as it goes, is absolutely the truth. 
Piccini’s was true Italian music, and he was a 
voluminous composer; ‘among his works may be 
numbered eighty operas and much choral music. 
His works were full of dramatic power. As a pupil 
of Durante and Leo he has added the largest jewel 
to their crowns by the real musical value of his 
creations. 

As for Paisiello and Cimarosa, a great deal need 
not be said, for much that has been said above can 
be made to apply to them. Paisiello was born in 
1741, and was court composer in St. Petersburg for 
nine years, under Catherine, subsequently becoming 
chapel master in Naples. He composed twenty- 
seven serious operas and fifty-one comic ones, eight 
intermezzi, and a large number of cantatas, ora- 
torios and masses, besides seven symphonies. He 
was also a pupil of Durante. 

Cimarosa (1754) in the space of four years com- 
posed 500 works. His opera “Il Matrimonio Se- 
greto” achieved marvelous success. He was the 
link between Piccini and Rossini, we are told by a 
good authority. 

The work of these three men is not antiquated: 
it abounds with fresh beauties, it casts an incal- 
culably refining influence around those who delve 
into it; it at once, by contrast, compels you to 
appreciate its own gentle beauties and prepares you 
to appreciate the complexity of modern scores, the 
colossal form of Beethoven and Bach, the vivid 
coloring and effective chiaroscuro of Tschaikowsky, 
and his contemporaneous musical giants. The 
ancient music is as necessary to our musical life as 
any of these later day productions; it is fully as 
vital and the only thing which can help us to re- 
tain a certain musical balance. Why, then, is it per- 
mitted to lie in oblivion? Many dreary concerts 
could be refreshingly enlivened by placing more oi 
these old works, or selections from them, upon the 
programs. They make for truth, refinement and 
general musical culture and should no longer be 
ignored. 





Platoa Brounoft. 


This distinguished Russian musician, who is now settled 
permanently in New York, has recently appeared in the role 
of composer-conductor with marked success. Last Satur- 
day night he was greeted by a very large audience in St 
Nicholas Garden, and was given an ovation. He con- 
ducted the People’s Male Chorus of 170 singers and di 
rected the orchestra, when his overture, “Emancipation of 
the Slaves,” was played. The singers showed that they had 
been trained thoroughly, and their finished work elicited the 
warm commendation of the large audience. Mr. Brounoff's 
overture made a distinct hit. It is original and strong and 
orchestrated effectively. The composer wields the baton 
gracefully and secures the best results. 


Leonora Jackson. 


Leonora Jackson, the American violinist, has been the 
recipient of many unusual honors at the hands of royalty 
since her visit to England. Recently she had the honor of 
playing at Carisbrook Castle, Isle of Wight, August 17, be- 
fore Princess Beatrice, Princess Henry of Battenberg, Prin- 
cess Christian and the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 

Miss Jackson is in great demand in Europe. Before her 
return to America she will play in several of the foreign 
capitals with leading orchestras. Her latest engagement is 
for two performances with the celebrated Kaim Orchestra 
at Munich, under Weingartner. Miss Jackson’s English 
manager is already receiving applications for her dates in 
the spring of 1900. She has also been engaged to play in 
several of the large German cities this fall, and will be the 
soloist at the concert of the Geneva (Switzerland) Philhar- 
monic Concert, December 2. 





A Poem or PUNCTUATION. 


Young Jenkins was a printer man, 
A likely youth, but rash; 

He thought he ought to shine in life, 
And tried to cut a 


He loved his master’s daughter; she 
Adored him, so he thought, 
Sut oh! the ways of womankind! 


His love it came to 0. 


He wrote a note, in which he let 
His doting fancy frisk; 
She cried, “Oh, what a risk to run! 


And what an 


How in the note he cried, “If you 
Don't to my pleading hark, 

I'll die! I'll die’’—but she did not heed 
His ! 


She put the note straight in the fire 
The flame but slowly stole on; 

She broke another coal in two, 
And put a ; 


And so the note was burned, and she 
Retired to bed quite weary; 

Meanwhile poor Jenkins waited for 
The answer to his ? 


It never came. His mind gave way 
And fairly went to rackets; 
One rope-end he tied ‘round his neck 


The other round some [] 


For once, although teetotal, he 
Allowed himself a drop; 
And quite cut up, he, when cut down, 


Had come to a -Tit-Bits. 


T HE sinister sneeze of September is at hand—I 

mean nose. Its titillation is maddening, and 

so I shall content myself to-day with the relation of 

a few stories culled from the experience of a man 
whose best friend is the hay fever specialist. 
70 : 

In Life last week | found several good things in 
the “Biographical Primer.” Among others, a pic- 
ture of a group to which is appended the following 
couplet: 

IS for Peter, who hollers‘*No! No!’ 


Through the keyhole to Paine, 
Paderewski and I’ve 


Life, by the way, is brilliant in this particular 
issue. Rupert Hughes’ poem “Money to Burn” 
reveals that clever young man in a new light. The 
note of passionate sincerity is unmistakable. 


» ° # 


An amusing story is told of a French delegate to 
the Woman’s Congress, who resisted for a long 
time the efforts of Lady Aberdeen to induce her to 
“draw her remarks to a close.” At last the chair- 
woman was obliged to order the speaker peremp- 
torily to resume her seat. . The French lady turned 
in hot indignation, and whisked herself back to her 
chair. As she did so, she angrily crumpled up her 
priceless manuscript and muttered audibly: “Mon 
Dieu! C’est un autre Fashoda!” 


* — * 


A lady recently asked, in a bookseller’s shop, for 
Cardinal Manning’s “Catholic Piety.” The bbok 
was in stock, but was upstairs. The assistant went 
to the speaking tube, and called, in a sharp, busi- 
ness-like tone: “Man’s Cat Pie, one!” 

e °° @ 

Jaroslaw de Zielinski, the Buffalo pianist, is a 
Grand Army man. He will march with his G. A. R. 
post in the Philadelphia parade next week. 

» * @ 

Aimé Lachaume has now all but completed the 

scoring for full orchestra of the incidental music 
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which he has composed for Charles Henry Melt- 
zer’s English version of ‘““The Sunken Bell.” With 
Zoellner’s experience in mind, he has been careful 
to avoid the absurd mistake of treating his essen- 
tially dramatic and poetic subject operatically. 

In the intermezzo and preludes (which will be of 
considerable importance) he has of course allowed 
himself full swing for his musical inspiration. 
Everywhere else his music has been studiously and 
discreetly subordinated to the dramatic exigencies. 
it is nowhere obtrusive, and will nowhere prevent 
the full enjoyment of the spoken word. Notwith- 
standing Daniel Frohman’s mysterious omission to 
refer to “The Sunken Bell” in a recent interview, I 
hear that Mr. Sothern has thus far given no hint of 
any intention to abandon his arrangements for the 
production of the play. “There are more things in 
heaven and earth’—and in the plans of actors— 
than are dreamt of in the philosophy of managers. 


ee 
Arthur Symons, a graceful prosateur and a subtle 
poet, says some charming things in the London 
Saturday Review about “Moorish Secrets in Spain.” 
Of the music he has this to say: 
“And they have left other secrets. You cannot 

walk through a little town in the South of Spain 
without hearing a strange sound, between crying 
and chanting, which wanders out to you from be- 
hind barred windows and from among the tinkling 
bells of the mules. The Malaguefia, they call this 
kind of singing; but it has no more to do with 
Malaga than the mosque at Cordova has to do with 
the soil on which it stands. It is as Eastern as the 
music of tom-toms and gongs, and, like Eastern 
music, it is music before rhythm, music which comes 
down to us untouched by the invention of the 
modern scale, from an antiquity out of which plain 
chant is a first step toward modern harmony. And 
this Moorish music is, like Moorish architecture, 
an arabesque. It avoids definite form just as the 
lines in stone avoid definite form, it has the same 
endlessness, motion without beginning or end, turn- 
ing upon itself in a kind of infinitely varied monot- 
ony. The fioriture of the voice are like those coils 
which often spring from a central point or orna- 
ment, to twist outward, as in a particular piece of 
very delicate work in the first mihrab in the mosque 
at Cordova. In both, ensemble is everything, and 

everything is pattern. There is the same avoidance 

of emphasis, the same continuance on one level; no 
special parts starts out for separate notice, as in 

Gothic architecture or Western music. But the 

passion of this music is like no other passion; fierce, 

immoderate, sustained, it is like the crying of a wild 

beast in suffering, and it thrills one precisely because 

it seems to be so far from humanity, so inexplicable, 

so deeply rooted in the animal of which we are but 
one species. 

“Moorish music is inarticulate, and so it brings a 
wild relief which no articulate music could ever 
bring. It is the voice of uncivilized people who 
have the desires and sorrows common to every 
living being, and an unconsciousness of their mean- 
ing, which is, after all, what we come back to after 
having searched through many meanings. It is sad, 
not because of personal sorrow, but because of all 
the sorrow there is, and always has been, in the 
world. The eyes of Spanish women have some- 
thing of the same fierce melancholy, and with as 
little personal meaning. It is a music which has not 
yet lost companionship with the voice of the wind, 
the voice of the sea, the voices of the forest. It has 
never accepted order, and become art; it remains 
chaotic, elemental, a part of nature trying to speak. 


‘copy. Here is the new schedule: 


“The monotony of this music (a few repeated notes peasants participate, and shout between drinks: 
only of the guitar accompanying it when there is ‘All hail to our noble benefactress’’; also to remote, 
any accompaniment to the voice) gives it much of subtle allusion to illegitimacy and kingly fathers a 
its singular effect on the nerves. It speaks directly Ja main gauche, all will cost my lady $1,000. Bon 
to the spine, sending an unaccountable shiver Dieu! it’s cheap at the price. Just think of the sin- 
through one; without racking the heart or the steeped soul of the man who writes such villainies! 
brain, after the manner of most pathos, even in —? » 
sound. The words, it is true, are generally sombre, Next year at Paris, at the Exposition—if there is 
a desperate outcry; but the words of the three or to be one in the land of Dreyfus and burlesque—a 
four lines which go to make up a song are repeated cage will be exhibited containing the principal 
over and over, in varying order, lingering out an in- living composers. Of course their clothes will be 
calculable time, so that the bare meaning is changed present. Papa Dvorak—dear old Borax!—barking 
into something of a pattern, like the outlines of a in Bohemian and wearing his Slavic whiskers, will 
flower in Moorish architecture. Yes, abstract as be a great spectacle. The effigy of Brahms in a 
their architecture, their muSic has none of the direct, bath tub of beer will be placed near Dvorak, to re- 
superficially human appeal which pathetic Western mind him of his beginnings. His beard—the beard 
music has. These songs are largely improvisations, of Brahms—will amply protect his form; form is his 
and a singer will weave almost any web of music strong point, you know. 
about almost any fragment of verse; whether the Grieg in Highland costume playing the pibroch, 
words wail because Spain has lost Cuba or because just to remind the world of his Gaelic ancestry, 
a lover has lost his beloved, it is all the same; it all would be inspiring. Dinna ye hear the skirling o’ 
comes from the same deep, fiery place in the soil.” the pipes? 

Saint-Saéns disguised as an Arabian fez and 
dressed in a Liszt cadenza to show his mixed artis- 
‘ > sith gigs onthe tic forebears, might sing one of his queer chorales. 
and enjoyed a good time, which, ™” reality, is always Richard Strauss attired as a Wagner motif would 
a bad time. The Temperance Society wrote to him },, very catching. He might be forced to sing the 
asking fora hymn. He answered that he was much orchestration of “Also Sprach Zarathustra” twice 
flattered, but did not feel sincere on the subject. 
But a delegation was sent to Paris to persuade him 
to change his mind. They caught him about to in 
the morning. With a party of friends he had made 
a night of it. As soon as the T. A. B. delegates en- 
tered Liszt saw them and fled. Count Teleky re- 
mained as representative. They looked about them. 
The table was full of dead soldiers; so was the 


es ¢- 


Liszt in his younger days was rather dissipated 


daily—before and after feeding. 

Eugen d’Albert on the top of a grand piano 
maker’s name very much blurred—must be dressed 
as a Turk. About him cluster his wives, past, pres 
ent and to come. A chorus of German chamber- 
maids will chant the praise of vegetables, and the 
little apple eating Jaeger flannel demon would con- 
duct his sweet petticoat symphony. 
floor. a é Mascagni, in Mulberry street velvet and with a 

“Gentlemen, blandly remarked the Count, “the hang organ, will do penance for that awful inter- 
mnaees CRORE. WERE 8 Senyeer hymn. He be- mezzo by playing it as a continuous performance 
lieves in temperance work —a hand was pointed to Massenet would be an agile acrobat, doing lofty 
the table—‘‘and he is a good example of what : 
temperance people should never be.” After visit- 
ing the Jardin Mabille the delegation returned home 
hymnless and quite shocked at Liszt and Paris. 


flim-flams in mid air. He, too, should be accom- 
panied by a Sibyline chorus, muttering extracts 
from other composers, but orchestrated by himself. 

England would not be represented, as it has no 
s * « living composers. Adelina Cedarstrom would, of 
course, be a great drawing card. On account of her 
health she would appear at 11 P. M. only. Then, 
after singing “Homes, Sweet Homes,” with Doni- 
zettean cadenzas, she would take off her fuggiamos 
and retire. Italian singers of this school always 
wear fuggiamos. 

American composers should at once apply for 
cage space. Carl Goldmark will have exclusive 
charge of the Shofar exhibit. Selah! 


The critical tariff for the season has just been 
decided upon by the Musical Conclave recently held 
at Chautauqua. It is very liberal and certainly no 
visiting artist should complain. Daily papers please 


For delicate reference to piano virtuoso’s tem- 
perament, $10. 
Boldly writing “He is a virtuoso,” when he isn’t, 


$25. 
Subtle comparisons; for example: “Without the a 
barbarous freedom or herculean power of Rubin- There's many a slip ‘twixt cup and lip-ton. 
** * 


stein, nor yet the effeminate whispering of De Pach- 
mann, Herr Stuffed Club hits, nevertheless, a happy My next will be dated Mount Washington, where 
” “ 99 ¢ ° . . . 
mean.” The “nevertheless” is re expensive—$35. the rag-weed does not incite the nose to rag-time 
To printing full account of prima donna’s love af- Oh, the sinister sneeze of September! 
fairs—emphasizing her passion for studying char- = ~- 
acter at first hand, or. , $50. Dewey and Sousa. 
For hinting that she was not the mother of her It is likely that Sousa’s Band will have a conspicuous po 
last child, $100. This is risky, so might fetch more. sition in the parade Dewey’Day, judging from the following, 
Calling attention to the superior beauty of the which appeared in the New York Sun last Monday: 
contralto and writing: “Her fair darkling, sombre “Why, the Admiral’s men shall have the largest and best 
: ; band that ever walked the street of this city,” said one 
blonde beauty overshone her colleagues as does ; 

Peitheag ,, Of the committee yesterday. It has been suggested that 
the electric light a Brooklyn watermelon party.” Sousa’s Band be selected, and somebody broached the sub- 
Payable in two instalments, $150. ject to him last evening. He said that his is not a street 

Lastly—a stunner. For writing two columns de- parade band, and has never paraded save on three occasions, 
scribing the baronial halls and ancestral estates in once at the opening of the World’s Fair and twice to escort 


Bulwarin. the: half thoueand cers, the ninety-cix regiments at Cleveland and Pittsburg departing for the 
8 z y front. It is against the rules of his organization to march 


equipages, the cows, the barns, the milking of COWS in the streets, he said, but for Dewey the band would march 
by fingers of the artist, the festivals in which the anywhere.” 
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Madame Evta Kileski. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER this week presents to the 
public an excellent picture of Mme. Evta Kileski, one 
of the leading sopranos of America, who has long been 
identified with the musical life of this country, but espe- 
cially that of Boston and the New England States. For so 
young a woman her career has been singularly comprehen- 
sive, embracing as it does the various fields of opera, ora- 
torio and choir positions. In some respects her record re- 
sembles that of most of the better known singers, in that 
unusual talent appeared at a very early age and was of 
sufficient strength to enable her to appear in public prior to 
her fifteenth year. From this age, however, she has con 
tinuously held responsible positions, singing in operas, ora 
torios and church choirs. 

Madame Kileski, although born and educated in America, 
is Polish on her father’s side. He was a brilliant Polish 
scholar and filed from Poland during one of the unfortunate 
periods of Russian persecution. Shortly after his arrival 
here he married an American girl, Miss Fletcher, from one 
of the oldest families of our young country. From her 
father she inherited her temperament, talent and sympathy. 
while her mother’s sterling American qualities have enabled 
her to master all have come before her. 
The combination of Polish and American blood is as un- 
usual as it is valuable to those desiring to shine in the art 
world, for it gives at once gifts of brain and a practical 
balance which is too often wanting in persons who possess 
but the ordinary mental endowments. Madame Kileski was 
born in Lowell, Mass., and was the youngest of five children 
One brother, L. H. Kileski, is 
At a very early age, as was said above, her 


obstacles which 


at present a well-known law 
yer in Lowell 
musical talent developed, and she began a regular course of 
instruction at fourteen years of age, under Signor Vincenzo 
Ciurillo, a Neapolitan, who lived for many years in Boston 
She remained with him for two years, subsequently going 
over to Mrs. Clara Doria Rogers, and with her she worked 
for fourteen years on tone production. Mrs. Rogers was 
in fact her only teacher, and to her Madame Kileski feels 
that she owes her splendid training and solid foundation 
About three years ago she went to B. J. Lang to coach ir 
certain oratorios and Lieder 

An interesting period of her life is that concerning her 
operatic career. From 1880 until 1886 she was the soprano 
of the Maritana Opera Company, during which time she 
sang in “Maritana,” “Martha,” “Tl “Rose of 
Castile,” “Aprille,” “Mascot,” &c. These operatic dates were 
filled between other engagements, for during all this period, 


Trovatore,”’ 


indeed for the past seventeen years, Madame Kileski has 
solo soprano in many 


sings in the Harvard 


held prominent choir positions as 
noted churches At she 
Church, Brookline, of which the Rev. Renen Thomas, D. D.., 
She has sung there for nine years. The late 
Otto Dresel was one of her personal friends. She was an 
active member of the Bach Club for and it 
was under Mr. Dresel that many pleasant hours were spent 
in the study of Franz, Handel, Mendelssohn and Bach. 

In New Madame Kileski is well known as an 
oratorio soprano. Her engagements for the past three sea 
sons have been chiefly for festival and orchestral concerts 
Her all the standard oratorios, and 


present 
is the pastor 
seven years 
England 


repertory embraces 


ad 
R 
a 
N 
K 


KING CLARK 


many of the works of the dramatic and classical composers, 
besides a large number of English songs and ballads. 

As for the personality and voice of the subject of this 
sketch it is not necessary to speak at length, for the public 
will soon have a chance further to judge for itself. Her 
stage presence is gracious and charming, while the voice is 
of almost matchless purity, being vibrant and sympathetic 
to a degree. Musically Madame Kileski is superior, and al- 
together we are safe in regarding her as one of the most 
satisfactory artists before our public. A few of the more 
recent press notices have the following to say of her. We 
could publish a volume regarding her operatic appearances, 
but are limited for space and cull these, for it is as an ora 
torio singer Madame Kileski now prefers to appear. She 
has developed this branch of music to a high degree of 
polish, and has thereby elevated herself above many com 
petitors. 

Madame Kileski has been known in Boston by the name 
of Madame Kileski-Bradbury, but because of her many and 
signal successes made under her maiden name, and owing 
to other important reasons, she has recently reverted to it, 
and in the future will be known professionally as Mme 
Evta Kileski 

Tae Cecitia Concert 

Last evening the Cecilia gave its first concert of the season, as 
sisted by Mrs. Kileski Bradbury, George J. Parker, Max Heinrich 
and an orchestra 

Mrs. Bradbury sang her solos very charmingly, with perfect in 





tonation, grace of expression and sweetness and purity of voice 
toston Herald 
The Cecilia gave “The Spectre’s Bride” last night in Music Hall 


The solo singers were Mrs. Kileski Bradbury, George J. Parker and 
Max Heinrich. * * * 

Mrs. Bradbury sang the difficult music exceedingly well, and sh« 
deserved richly the applause that followed her delivery of the trying 
solos. Her voice was clear, fresh, sympathetic; the tones were even 


and well produced; her reading was intelligent, musical, as free fron 


: 





exaggeration as it was far from weakness or conventionality Jostor 
Journal 
“Tue Srectre’s Brive 
Mrs. Kileski Bradbury simply and unqualifiedly triumphed in her 


performance of the solo soprano part in this dramatic cantata. It 


affords her an opportunity for the display of at least two octaves 
(from C to C, if my memory serves me correctly) of her true, rich 
full, pure, and, in brief, beautiful tones 

She used her exquisite voice with wisdom and effectiveness. Not 


once did she sing a hair’s breadth from the right key. She also sang 
with intelligence and with notably fine expression. At 


she had paid the composer in full of al 


the end of 


her performance demands 


and the heartiest and most worthily bestowed applause of the even 
ing was hers when she sang her final solo, “O Virgin Mother, Gra 
cious Be.” 

Her most trying work perhaps was just here—owing in part 
the tone location of the aria, and partly to the difficult intervals it 


but as to how admirably she accomplished it all any mu 
attest.—Boston Daily Advertiser 


contained 
sician present will gratefully 
Messiah” given 
Mrs. Kilesk 

the end of 


A large audience assembled last night to hear “The 
Haydn Society at Music Hall 
for hearty applause at 


Handel and 
soprano, 
Her 
reached the high register with ease, and in 
and flexible. She was particularly effective in the 
the 
Boston Globe 


by the 


Bradbury, as came in 


“Rejoice Greatly.” voice was sweet, melodious and clear. She 


melody was expressive 


dramatic air 


second part, which she sang with grace, ease and sweetness 





Kileski Bradbury sang the aria, “Dove Son 


She grew steadily in favor from her first appearance 


Mrs 
Mozart 


soprano 
and 


B 
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Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 





GEORGE FA AIVILLIN, Tenor 


Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 
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her fine abilities and training, whic 


tion, added still more to the admiration in 


In the evening Haydn's “Creation” wa 


was heard to the best advantage on this 


self beyond cavil a great singer 
reaching and sympathetic 
a delight. Her singing of 
Journal, Ogdensburg, N. Y 
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in this selec 
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adbury 


She proved her 


ice rendered each 


lad” 


was periect 


The work was Dvordk’s “Spectre's Bride,” 


Her easy mastery of tones, the far 


note 
Daily 


n Music Hall, Friday, 


which was once 


the 4th 

characterized acutely by the Pall Mall reviewers: “This cantata is 
a beautiful example of purely absolute music wrongheadedly put to 
verbally dramatic ends.’ 

Mrs. Kileski Bradbury sang the trying music allotted to the so- 
prano extremely well. Her voice was fresh, pure, sympathetic. Her 
phrasing was musical and intelligent Listening to her was an un 
broken pleasure.—The Musical Courier 

“Tae Messrag.” 

Mrs. Kileski Bradbury, of Boston, is a charming singer and a 
worthy successor to the long line of famous artists who have ap- 
peared here in this role. She has not only a fine voice, but, what 
is more to the point, is artistic enough to put into these stiff reci- 
tatives and antiquated arias a warmth and personality somewhat re- 
markable.—Oberlin, Ohio, News 

Mrs. Brapsury’s Soprano 
To the Editor of the Daily News 

Str—Will you permit a music lover to add a word to your appre 
ciative notice of the concert given by the Philharmonic Society? 
While all the soloists merit high commendation, Mrs. Bradbury 
especially proved herself to be a concert singer of the first rank, 
both in the exquisite quality of her voice, purity of tone and the 

use and finish with which she took gh note Having heard 

uny of the best sopranos in this cot few n the writer's esti 
n, can equal Mrs. Bradbury, s irpass her in 
these respects, and also in her intelliger ! sympathetic interpre 
ition. Many singers, by patient apy nd careful study, can 
nuch with only erable voices t ature endowment of 

r beautif e Mr Bradt I led the highest artistic 

Ps Musi 
Newrort, M 898 New R. L., Daily News 
“Tae Creation.” 

In the choice of sts e P rmor Society was again for 

P Mr Kileski Bradbur he sopran ad a pleasing pres 

¢, a certain confid ¢ nner j g with much feeling and 

ex ress r Her v € xcelle t c t and sympathetic 
quality, and was used reat sk 1 intelligence In the air 

With Verdure Clad gly displayed, and later 
in “On Mighty Per and im Part ITI e¢ was especially fine 
Newport, R. I Daily Ne 

Mrs. Bra r the ae from Boston red a great 

ess. She has ar r n nd her use of it marks 

t ne and ger e Star rd Un Brooklyn, 
N. ¥ 

— . 

The Academy pre i its us gala appearance peculiar to the 
Ar » concerts, and a bank of Easter es and azaleas against the 
tage made the feature doubly attractive The chorus was &ssisted 
by Mrs. Kileski Bradbury f Boston, a sopra wl indeed, de 
ghted her earer ast evening The Br kiyn Citizen 

The soloist was Mrs. Kileski Br 2 Boston soprano, who 

ng with grace and style, ar I e and er own voice, which 

st agreeable and very ree She t her best in the obli 
of the cantata, v ch ft ly « € ked to have better 

ing.—Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 
86 GLEN ROAD, ROSEDALE, TORONTO, - 
August 25, 1899. } 
MONG those who have visited Toronto during the 
A present week is Mrs. H. de M. Harvey, the talented 
and beautiful Canadian soprano, who has for some time 
been studying in New York with Isidore Luckstone. 

In the course of an interview at the Arlington Hotel, 
where Mrs. Harvey was staying, the singer spoke en- 
thusiastically in regard to her musical prospects and plans. 
She expected to give a recital in London, Ont., her native 
city, on August 24, with W. H. Hewlett for accompanist, 
and it was her intention to return on Saturday to New 
York, where she will resume work upon her repertory and 
make preparations for the coming concert season. 

The many Canadian musicians who are interested in 
Mrs. Harvey’s career as a vocalist will be glad to learn 
that she has made very satisfactory progress since her 
successful débat in Massey Music Hall last season. When 
talent, perseverance and the proper personality form a 
happy combination, a happy consequence not infrequently 
ensues. 

x * * 

A recent caller at this department was Miss Bessie Bon- 
sall, the Canadian contralto, who will return to New York 
in September and fill her new church position. Miss Bon- 
sall has been resting during the summer, and is well pre- 
pared for a long and busy concert season. Several mana- 
gers and professional friends have, of late, advised her to 
accept operatic engagements, in which she met with grati- 
fying success in London a year or two ago; but the con- 
tralto is resolved to confine herself to church, oratorio and 








yy 
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concert. work, for which her beautiful voice has been thor- 
oughly trained by the eminent baritone, Mr. Santley. 





* . * 

Another Canadian contralto who has been visiting this 
country is Miss Edith J. Miller, now of New York. A 
Winnipeg paper received this week from Mrs. Eleanor 
Dallas Peter, THe Musicat Courter’s representative in 
that city, speaks in glowing terms of Miss Miller’s singing. 


*- * * 


J. T. Wolcott, of London, Ont., has written a number of 
creditable compositions. A full account of his oratorio 
“Hezekiah” has been received, and furnishes interesting 
reading. In this issue the following descriptive paragraph 
is given, and later, after a personal perusal of the score, 
an analysis of the oratorio will be printed in these col- 
umns: 

“Mr. Wolcott has made the tenor the titular role, and 
there are besides baritone, soprano and alto solo parts. 
There are orchestral numbers—an overture and inter- 
mezzo—and several choruses, making altogether a work 
which requires one hour and forty-five minutes for its 
performance.” 

+ * « 

Harold Jarvis, tenor, of Detroit, has been engaged to 
sing at the Toronto Exhibition, and there wil! be a chorus 
under the direction of E. W. Schuch. There will also be a 
military tattoo, in which about one dozen bands will par- 
ticipate. 

+ * + 

I. E. Suckling, manager of Massey Music Hall, leaves 
to-day for New York, where he will make further arrange- 
ments for the coming musical season. 

+ * * 


News comes that Dr. Albert Ham, organist. and choir- 


master of St. James’ Cathedral, in this city, has been hon- 
ored with a banquet by his friends in Taunton, England. 
May HaMILtTon. 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, Mass., August 26, 1899 


ISS CLARA E. MUNGER, who has been at New 

London, Conn., for the past week, leaves on Monday 

for Rangeley, Me., with Dr. and Mrs. Henry H. Haskell, 

for a three weeks’ trip. Upon her return to the city Miss 
Munger will resume teaching on September 18 

Mrs. Richard Blackmore, Jr., is to sing at Tremont Tem 
ple on Sunday morning. 

The third year of the Faelten Pianoforte School in the 
Steinert Building is about to open under most auspicious 
conditions. The school opens Monday, Sept. 11, continuing 
until Saturday, June 16, 1900, with one week’s vacation at 
Easter and one week at Christmas. The instruction in this 
Several recitals 
The 
different departments for the coming season will be in 
charge of the following members of the faculty: 
Carl Faelten, Reinhold Faelten, Mrs. Reinhold Faelten, 
F. J. Cressman, Miss Mabel A. French, George F. Gran 
berry, Alberta V. Munro; teachers’ course, Carl Faelten, 
Reinhold Faelten, Mrs. Reinhold Faelten; playing, 
&c., Reinhold Faelten, Mrs. Reinheold Faelten, George F 
Granberry ; theoretical courses, George A. Burdett, prepara 
Cressman, Alberta V 


school is given under the Faelten system. 
are given every month in Faelten Hall or Steinert Hal 


Piano, 


sight 


tory and advanced harmony, F. J 
Munro, preparatory harmony; fundamental training, Miss 
Mabel A. French, G. F. Granberry, Alberta V. Munro; 
lectures, George A. Burdett, history of music; Mrs. Rein 
hold Faelten, musical pedagogies 

Otto Roth will not be a member of the Kneisel Quartet 
this season. The second violinist will be Mr. Ondricek 

The Choir Journal presents to its readers an anthem, 
“Rejoice, Rejoice, Believers!” by Brackett, and a response, 
“O Lamb of God,” by Smart 
side cover a list of the music already published in this little 
journal which ought to be of great benefit to all connected 
for church 


There is always on the out 


with supplying proper and appropriate music 
services. 

The Crescent Quartet, of Pittsfield, composed of Messrs 
Francis, Fryer, Jones and Willis, assisted by George H 
Dow, Miss Mabel Rhinehardt and Miss Emma Moore, gave 
an entertainment at Lanesboro 

Under the direction of Miss Marks a concert was given 
in the Guild Hall of St 

Mrs. William Rogers Chapman read at the entertainment 
given at the annual fair, Garland Chapel, Bethel, Me. Mrs 
Chapman’s sister, Miss Faulkner, also read 

A vocal recital was given in Lancaster Hall, York Har 
bor, by Francis Rogers, of Boston. Mr. Rogers returned 
last week from London, where he has sung at many con 


Paul’s Church, Riverside, Conn 


certs, and it was at the urgent request of his many friends in 
York Harbor that he consented to sing. He was assisted 
by Miss Cole, of Boston, a pupil of Etta Edwards 

Thomas Mullaly played a cornet solo at the silver jubilee 
of the Quincy Yacht Club 

At Providence, R. I., an organ recital was given by Ralph 
Kinder, - organist of Holy. Trinity Church, Philadelphia 
Mg. Kinder was'‘assisted by Master Louis Coggeshall. so 
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MR. VICTOR THRANE 


APPEARS WITH 
New York Philharmonic 
Society, 

Dec. 8 & 9,’99 
SEASON 1899-1900. 


J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Representative. 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 


HAMBOURC 


KNABE PIANO USED. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY PIANIST. 





Address 33 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 





A BIG THING FOR THE TRADE! 





Che Wonder Self=Composer. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Not a toy, but a remarkable invention by which any person can write hundreds of different Marches (two-steps) 


for Piano or Organ without previous knowledge of musical composition. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA— “It is a unique and marvelous in- 
vention.” 


FRED. N. INNES—“ The most clever musical device I have ever 
seen.” 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Price, Fifty Cents, by Mail. 





Read what great composers say about it: 

ALLESANDRO LIBERATI—“I congratulate the inventor. The 
Self-Composer is all that is claimed for it.” 

D. W. REEVES—“ An instructive and meritorious invention that 
should create a large demand.” 


Send for one. 





Cc G. CONN, Musical Instruments of Every Kind. 


LARGEST FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
Main Factories: ELKHART, IND. 





Catalogues sent on application. 
34 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Musical Department of Adelphi College. 


DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT, Director, 


136 Pifth Avenue, 


Send for circular. NEW YORK CITY. 











HARRY PARKER 


KOBINSON, 


BARITONE. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 
CHAS. L. YOUNG. 
TOWNSEND BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Studio: 
147 West 82d Street, New York. 
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prano; Charles W. Young, tenor, and Samuel Kinder, vio- 
linist. 

The Holcomb Concert Club gave an open air concert at 
Tariffville, Conn. 

Thomas W. Ramsden arranged speciai music for the 
service of the Congregational Church Sunday morning. The 
choir, under the direction of Mr. Ramsden, sang, by re 
quest, “The Heavenly Song,’ by Gray Macy, and “Lord, 
All Thy Pathways,” by Pinsuti. Miss Estelle Delano sang 
a solo especialiy written for her by S. Bissell, of Boston, 
a member of the Sippican Orchestra, who, by the courtesy 
of C. W. Ripley, played the obligato. 

Miss Katherine Cressey and S. Clark Lord gave an organ 
recital at the Congregational Church, Westbrook, Conu., 
assisted by Hubert L. Maercklein, tenor. 

Dr. John Sheerar, of St. Albans, Vt., leader of the 
famous Vermont Glee Club, has been requested by the 
Governor of Vermont to hold himself and his octet in 
readiness to sing at the great reception which the State of 
Vermont is planning to give to Admiral Dewey. Several 
special songs have been written for the occasion. 

There was a musical at Rangeley, Me., given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Lafe Kempton at their home on Pleasant street 

The participants in the concert given at Petersham were 
Mrs. E. P. Gates, of Florida; Miss Debogry, of Zoston; 
Miss Emily M. Bennett, of Petersham; H. M. Bennett, B. J 
Bennett, Miss Jessie Stone and Miss S. Cleonice Stone. 

Mrs. F. B. Jilson gave a musical recital at Barnstable Inn 

A musical entertainment was given at the North Green- 
wich (Conn.) Congregational Church by Prof. F. W. Nich- 
ols, Frederick Hunt, Miss Laura Mead, Carl Downing, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. Rennie and Mr. Allcorn. 

Ethel Wilbur Reed, soprano of the Calvary Baptist 
Church, Providence; Annie Grace Cummings, contralto of 
the Union Congregational Church quartet, of the same 
place, and Miss N. Rosalie Morse, violinist) gave a concert 
at Hampton, Conn. George Leon Moore, Mrs. R. T. Percy, 
Mile. Egremont, Mr. Burke and Mr. Sebastian appeared. 
Richard T. Percy was the director. 

Mrs. H. F. Noyes, 161 New Chatham street, Lynn, gave 
a musical and entertainment in honor of her niece, Miss 
M. Carrie Tarr, of Louisville, Ky., who is spending a few 
months in Roseville 

Miss Minnie M. Alger, instructor of vocal music in the 
Cortland (N. Y.) Normal School, who has been conducting 
the music department of the Martha’s Vineyard Summer 
Institute at Cottage City, Mass.. has returned home 

The Misses Sarah and Luella Corbett, of Boston; Miss 
Addie R. Brightman, of Bridgewater, and Mr. and Mrs 
H. M. Goddard, of Millbury, gave a concert at Sutton 
Miss Alice Holbrook was accompanist. 

The final concert of the Chautauqua Assembly week taok 
place at Hedding. Those participating were the Chautau 
qua chorus of seventy-five voices, Charles S. Conant, of 
Concord, director; Blaisdell’s Orchestra, of Concord; Miss 
Minnie O. Woodhouse, Miss Florence L. Brown and Miss 
Ada Belle Crockett. Miss Louise F. Parkhurst was the 
accompanist. 

Miss Hussy, Miss Edith Castle and Miss Parker sang 
at a musical in Lynn 

A musicale was given at Malvern, Bar Harbor, by Miss 
Elizabeth Dodge, soprano, and Patrick Motley, basso. The 


Edward MacDowell 
PIANO RECITALS. 


For terms, dates, etc, address care 
ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, Music Publisher. 
New York: 136 Fifth Ave. 





Boston: 146 Boylston St 





MABELLE LOUISE 


BOND, 
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Concert, Recitals end Musicales. 
CONCER1 DIRECTION: 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


+ ale Oratorios a specialty. 
Management of 


VICTOR THRANE, 


Decker Bullding, 
NEW YORK. 


KILESKI 





patrons and patronesses of the event included Mrs. Robert 
Amory, Mrs. C. T. Chickering, Mrs. Edward Coles, Mrs. 
W. P. Draper, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Mrs. 
Henry E. Drayton, Mrs. John J. Emery, Mrs. Pierrepont 
Edwards, Mrs. Wm. L. Green, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Hinkle, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Harris, Mrs. Cadwalder Jones, Mrs 
Frederick Joy, Miss S. S. Kimball, Mrs. John Kennedy, 
Mrs. Newbold, Mrs. Prince, Mrs. Pinchot, Miss Pendleton, 
Mrs. Justice Patterson, Mrs. Reynol, Dr. and Mrs. Seely, 
Dr. and Mrs. Smith, Countess de Langier-Villars, Mrs 
Van Nest, Mrs. Van Rensselaer and Mr. and Mrs. George 
Vanderbilt. 

Hubert Arnold, assisted by Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, 
contralto, of New York, and Miss Carolyn Yeaton, of New 
York, gave a concert at Waterville, Me 

Miss Edith Havens assisted at a conert in Nianti,c Conn. 

Miss Golden and Mr. Scott gave a concert in Amesbury. 

William Heinrich has just given a concert in his native 
town, Rockford, Ll. 

The prospectus of the Kimball School of Music, which 
is to open in Waterbury, Conn., on September 11 next, is a 
neat and attractive pamphlet of twenty pages, handsomely 
printed on heavy paper. The first page is devoted to a full 
list of the instructors and the calendar of the school year 
Following this is a brief résumé of the plan and purpose 
of the institution. 

Miss Louise Emerson Stetson gave an informal musical 
at her home on High street, Camden, Me., in honor of her 
guest, Miss Emily Davison, of Louisville, Ky. Miss Rice, 
of Portland, and Miss Davison sang several selections, and 
Miss Fannie Cliff Berry gave some piano selections 
Mrs. Reuel Robinson was accompanist. 

The guests of the Mountain Home House enjoyed a mu 
sicale given by C. T. Lincoln, Miss Dorothy K. Pownall and 
Miss Eythe Pownall 

A concert was given at the Universalist Church, Bur- 
lington, Vt., by the Unitarian Quartet—F. C. Lyon, tenor; 
Miss Agnes M. Dooley, soprano; Miss Ida J. Stanley, con- 
tralto, and F. E. Swett, basso. The quartet was assisted by 
Miss Alice Nash, organist, and Miss Florence Roby, violin 

The first rehearsal of the Maine Festival chorus was 
conducted by W. R. Chapman at the Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Portland, Me., and there was a large gathering, including 
many from Yarmouth, Deering and other adjacent places 
Assisting Mr. Carter at the piano as accompanist was Mrs 
G. S. Davis. 

A musical tea was given in the ballroom of the Malvern, 
Bar Harbor, Me., by Theodore Bjorksten, of New York, 
the well-known singer. Everyone of any importance in 
the social life of this resort was present 


Mr. Lovell, the music teacher at Easthampton, will teach 
music in the public schools in Southampton this fall. 

At the Baptist Church, Beverly, Miss Gertrude Walker 
delighted the audience with two solos—“Angels Ever 
Bright and Fair,” by Handel, and “I Know That My Re- 
deemer Liveth,” from “The Messiah.’ 

The orchestra at the Eastman House, North Conway, 
N. H., was assisted at its Sunday evening concert by Mrs 
Ralph R. Littlefield, of Brockton, who sang two solos, and 
by Miss Aimee Stocker. Miss L. Mabelle Hurd, of Bev- 
erly, was the accompanist. 

The music at the First Baptist Church, Pittsfield, is pro 
vided by a mixed quartet composed of Mrs. G. A. Smith, 
Miss Sadie Johnson, Fred Dunham and W. H. Polly 

It is said there is little probability that Reinhold Her 
man will conduct the Handel and Haydn Society this win 
ter. Before he went abroad he told several friends here 
that he would not return another season under the same 
conditions. The chief trouble is said to be the small salary, 
which barely paid his expenses to and from New York. 

Miss Amelia Wurmb and Mrs. Marian Titus gave a mu 
sical yesterday morning at the residence of Dr. Mixter, on 
Galloupe’s Point, Swampscott 

Homer A. Norris is visiting Arthur W. Wellington at 
Magnolia. 

At a musical given in Grinnell Hall, Greenfield, Helen 
Fanshawe, Edmund Severn, Mrs. Edmund Severn and 
Edith Winnifred Snell took part. 

Miss Sammis, of Stamford, a leading soprano of that 
city; Miss Bell, a violinist of ability, and Dr. Prentiss, or 
ganist of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, in New York, 
gave a concert in Bridgeport, Conn. 

Dr. Paul C. W. Dufault, who is well known in Worcester 
as a tenor singer of much promise, and a pupil of Mme 
Maria Peterson, scored his first success in festival work a 
few days ago at the Ocean Grove (N. J.) musical festival 
Especially was he well received in the oratorio of “Elijah,” 
in which he rendered the aria, “If with All Your Heart Ye 
Truly Seek.” Dr. Dufault’s success was instantaneous and 
means engagements in festivals as often as he is able to fill 
them. 

Dr. Dufault’s first professional engagement was with Pil 
grim Church, of Worcester, after which he went to New 
York, where he has since been. The Ocean Grove concert 
was his first festival engagement, and Madame Peterson is 
very proud of her pupil 

Henry Wolfsohn has in Richard J. Copley an able and 
conscientious assistant. Mr. Copley has been with the Wolf- 


sohn Musical Bureau nine vears and has done good work 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSK, (eee “lew vexer. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
The most thorough, best equipped and most successful TIUSIC SCHOOL in NEW YORK. 


graduates of this school has repeatedly 
proved the effectiveness of the methods 


The eminent success of numerous 
of instruction which it promulgates. © 


All students are taught 
PRIVATELY 


under 
PERSONAL supervision of Pr. Lambert. 


§ Only such Branches as 
j HARMONY, 
SIGHT READING, Btc., 
are taught in classes. 


COLLEGE IS OPEN ALL THE YEAR, Pupils may enter atany time; no previous musical knowledge necessary. 
Before making your arrangements for next Season's Studies, write for Catalogueof THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OP MUSIC to 


OTTO ROTHER, Secretary, 128-130 East 58th St., New York City. 
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One More from Mr. Tagg. 
16 HUMBOLDT STREET, NEWARK, August 23, 1899. 

Editors The Musical Courier: 
” your issue of to-day | observe a letter you print with 

the heading, “A Reply to John Tagg,” but really there 
is nothing in, it which replies or answers to my letter. My 
letter was simply a statement of an interesting fact, and I 
was not attacking anybody or anything, so that in that con- 
nection Mr. Wiley’s defense of the ‘“Galin-Paris-Chevé”’ 
system was quite uncalled for. But as to the merits of that 
system, may I call your correspondent’s attention to the 
letter of Alexander Bachmann, of Philadelphia, in the same 
issue, who, living at the headquarters of the G.-P.-C. folks, 
yet scores them most unmercifully as the result of his own 
observation of their work? 

Mr. Wiley may not be aware that at an international 
choral competition held in Paris—I think it was in 1866— 
the prize was carried off by a choir of Tonic Sol-faists 
from London, under the leadership of the late Joseph 
Proudman. This, too, in the home of the Galin-Paris- 
Chevé method, when both systems were comparatively new. 

Mr. Wiley tries needlessly to minimize the accomplish- 
ment of the Tonic Sol-fa Association in its singing of the 
Cassel sight test by the statement “the singers evidently 
being picked for their ability,” which would be no disgrace 
in any case, but he has another guess, for they were not 
choirs of “picked” singers at all, as the “féte’’ is open to all 
eligible choirs. The case was entirely different, however, 
with the German choirs, for at Cassel it was only those 
choirs that had shown conspicuous ability that were al- 
lowed to enter for the sight-singing contest (ten of the 
competing choirs being excluded), and even these, picked 
for their ability as they were, did not attempt to sing the 
test, “vom Blatt gesungen,”’ till they had practiced it for one 
hour under their own conductor and with the aid of the 
piano, whereas the Tonic Sol-faists sung the very ,same 
piece without one instant’s previous practice, under an un- 
familiar conductor and in the entire absence of instru- 
mental aids. 

When in view of all this I said “I will not mar the effect 
of this incident by any attempt at moralizing as to whether 
we Americans could not produce at least equally good re- 
sults with this wonderful Tonic Sol-fa weapon, if oppor- 
’ I had no idea that any intelligent 
reader would infer that “Mr. Tagg apparently has doubts 
that an American chorus could do the same.” I did not 
mean that statement as an indication of doubt, but rather as 
my declaration of faith that, given suitable opportunity, such 
as skill gained in the use of Tonic Sol-fa, they could hold 
their own against all comers, even including adherents of 
the method championed by my friend. 

After ail the chief interest was not in the fact of German 
or English sight-singing, but in the manner of doing it, for 


tunity were afforded,’ 


as Mr. Wiley will easily see from the copy of the English 
score I sent him, the music is not at all so difficult as one 
might have expected; indeed, I could produce a class from 
an ordinary public school who could successfully sing a 
harder piece at first sight, and that, too, without beipg spe- 


cially “picked for their ability.” Yours truly, 
Joun Tacc. 








De Pachmann’s Recitals. 


The first recital of De Pachmann will take place in Men- 
delssohn Hall the evening of October 17, the second in the 
same place the afternoon of October 21. After these two 
appearances in New York the pianist will play in Boston 
and then fill a number of engagements in Eastern and 
Western cities. 





Edith Miller in Canada. 


Miss Edith J. Miller has been visiting the scenes of her 
early triumphs in Canada. She sang recently in Portage La 
Prairie, Man., and the Daily Graphic of that town had this 
to say of her singing: 

Miss Miller still continues to improve. Her selections were varied, 
including the light ballad, the sentimental and emotional and the 
operatic, and each was faultless, showing the result of careful study 
and intelligent practice. Indeed, there are few singers who can give 
such varied selections with equal success. Her name appeared on 
the program four times, but in all she sang nine solos. The “Page 
Song” from “Les Huguenots” was the best piece on the program, 
and was greatly enjoyed by many, although the lighter pieces, such 
as “The Little Dustman” and the encore song about “The Little 
Irish Colleen,” were the ones which pleased everyone. Miss Miller's 
voice has been familiar to Portagers ever since she was old enough 
to walk, and it is unnecessary to attempt to describe it, even if that 
were possible. 





A Midsummer Concert. 


An excellent concert was given August 22 at the Country 
Club, Monmouth Beach, by J. Pizzarello, the pianist and 
composer, and De Gogorza, the baritone. This program 
was presented to a large audience: 
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Mr. De Gogorza. 
MSE Nitccccandsccndeccobecendarscoesessdcvasstevesd Schumann 
EE Eee Ape en eet ee SS Oe POPE .. Schumann 
PTE Sraicaccoastadsocepacests .. Liszt 
Mr Mesassiie. 
Pyatague Gp T Paghaedl. os. cccccccccccccssccccccccvccscsvies Leoncavallo 
Mr. De Gendine. 
IN, Soh N eer i tub ingsc dseb bh egtweannteceseeeceseesnaeeen Paderewski 
I dd a baduudeneitgped 60 4egeebdonkveséckagokeneanne MacDowell 
NE PIR Discs ct csescsicccdadeesteccescoscocseeseuebeebuonte Liszt 
Mr. Pizzarello. 
PRONE A. lists 00 bie tebo coven ccengedepedvarcdcseévehapsdehtabpeussnes Nevin 
SE EN patdcatssdpmacadastertaderdoarbtecsede Maud Valerie White 
Mr. De Gogorza 
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dE GUILAANT ORGAN SCHOL 


CIRCULAR SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 


£ 


&. ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, Patron. 
WILLIAM C. CARL, Director. 


FALL TERM BEGINS MONDAY, OCTOBER 9. 


For full particulars address 


THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 
34 West Twelfth Street, New York. 





La Musica Italiani Negli Stati Uniti. 


NELLA nostra citta il sig. M. A. Blumenburg, di- 

rettore del MusicaL Courter, uno dei pitt importanti 
giornali musicali illustrati di Nuova York. II sig. Blumen- 
berg visita le principali citta d'Italia, allo scopo di meglio 
conoscere il movimento musicale del nostro paese, non tanto 
per cid che si riferisce all’opera, quanto per rapporto agli 
altri rami dell’Arte, cioé: musica sinfonica, sacra, da cam 
era, esecutori, ecc. Scopo di questi studi dell’ eminente 
pubblicista é di portare meglio a conoscenza del pubblico 
Americano una parte importante della nostra produzione 
artistica, nella quale abbiamo compiuto ultimamente notevoli 
progressi. 

Il sig. Blumenberg ha gia conferito col M.° 
le opere istrumentali del quale sono gia da vari anni ben 
note in America. 

Ci auguriamo che cid serva ad aprire nuovi campi all’at- 
tivita ed alla fama degli artisti italiani—I| Popolo Romano 
(of Rome). 


Sgambati, 





[TRANSLATION. ] 
ITALIAN MUSIC IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. M. A. Blumenburg, director of THe Musicat Cou- 
RIER, One of the most important illustrated music papers 
of New York, is in the city. Mr. Blumenberg’s object in 
visiting the principal cities of Italy is to become better ac- 
quainted with the musical movement of our country; not 
so much in regard to opera as to other branches of the art— 
that is, symphonic, sacred and chamber music execution, 
musicians, &c. The object of these studies on Mr. Blumen- 
berg’s part is to bring under the knowledge of the American 
public an important part of our artistic productions, in 
which we have of late made great progress. 

Mr. Blumenberg has already had a meeting with Sgam 
bati, the instrumental works of whom have been well 
known in America for several years 

We hope that this will serve to open new fields of activity 
and fame to Italian artists. 


Marie Engle. 

Henry Wolfsohn has arranged with Marie Engle, the 
American prima donna soprano, who has for several years 
been connected with the Royal Opera at Covent Garden, 
London, and the New York Metropolitan Opera Company, 
for a series of miscellaneous conerts and oratorio perform- 
ances in this country and Canada during | the coming season 


CINCINNATI MUSICAL ACENCY. 


Concerts, Recitals, &c.. in this city arranged 
for. Advance press work by an expert. 
Address J. A. HOMAN, 410 Pike Building, 
Terms Reesonable. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ponte the introduction of . 
TECHNIC AND NOTATION 


As applied to the Pianoforte, by JOHN W. TUFTS, we 
quote the following : 


‘Its chief aim is to diminish the number of rules which 
should govern the vs in the interpretation of agen 
notation, and to define through the representation the 
ticular action of finger, wrist or arm necessary to produce 
the result desired by the com r; for this, sign language 
is the only medium between him and his interpreter.’ 
TECHNIC and NOTATION, by JOHN W. TUFTS, is a 

work of standard value, and certainly one of the most 
important upon these subjects that has ever been pub- 
lished. It is a book of 136 pages, large quarto, well 
gotten out. Price, $1.25. 


Published by 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 


220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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*"“CONTRALTO. 


158 West 83d Street, New York. 
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For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 












THE NEW 


REYNOLDS, 


BOSTON. 
Most centrally located. 
European Plan. 


CENTRE FOR 
i ARTISTS. 





From 94.0 day 
$1.30 per 


Room and Bath $2.00 
per day and upwards. 


JOWN F. REYNOLDS, 
PROPRIETOR. 











GRACE G. 


GAR DNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 


= SOPRANO. 


Pupil of Blasco, Milan ; Schmidt, Berlin 
Henschel, London. 


Studio: 40 West 25th St., New York. 
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SOME OF THEIR MORE IMPORTANT 
ENGAGEMEN TS. 





HAMBOURG, 


PIANIST. 


NEW YORK CITY: New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
BOSTON : Boston Symphony Orchestra 

NEW YORK CITY: Boston Symphony Orchestra 
PHILADELPHIA: Boston Symphony Orchestra 
BROOKLYN: Boston Symphony Orchestra 
BALTIMORE : Boston Symphony Orchestra 
PHILADELPHIA: ("x") Boston Symphony Orchestra 
PITTSBURG : Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra 
CHIGAGO: Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
BUFFALO: Century Club. 

CLEVELAND, 0.: Star Course. 
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MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


ome > — 


[ 7his Department Is in Charge of Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver, 
Supervisor of Public Schools in Westfield, Mass.} 





REPORTS FROM THE First MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF AMER- 
IcAN ScHoo, Music Supervisors Hetp at Utica JuLy 


1899. 


6 AND 7, 

O program having been arranged, the instigator of the 

movement desiring to consult the wishes of those in 

attendance, Miss Julia E. Crane, of Potsdam Normal 

School, consented to read a paper upon “Practical Experi- 
ments with Boys’ Voices.” 

This paper was not prepared or intended for reading at 
this meeting, but since the subject was one of vital im- 
portance Miss Crane kindly consented to open the way for 
discussion by giving us the benefit of her experiences. 

The paper was as follows: 
EXPERIMENT 

VOICES. 

When. I began my public school music teaching I had 
been educated to believe that during the period when a 
boy’s voice is changiag the vocal organs are in a very 
sensitive condition, and that singing at this time is posi- 
tively harmful. So for several years I made it a practice 
to excuse boys from singing during this time, requiring 
only attention to the lesson and a knowledge of the 
theory taught. All teachers who have tried this plan 
know the trouble it entails. Because one or two boys are 
excused from music, others begin to complain of their 
throats, until the malady- seems to be epidemic and half 
the boys.in school are sure their voices are beginning to 
change. The..teacher is kept trying voices, convincing 
boys that they have not yet reached this: manly period. 

Then, every teacher whd has watched the same boys 
long enough, knows how interest in music flags when the 
boys are not singing, and how often even those’who sang 
well. as little Boys can. never be induced to sing again. 
I can recall several instances of this: kind in the early 
years of my" peathinn, wire boys who had been the stars 


A PRACTICAL WITH BOYS’ 


in the primary. department stopped singing during the 
change of voice and after they had entered the academic 
department. I inquired, “Why don’t you come into the 
music classes?” and the answer has been “‘My voice has 
never settled; I cannot sing a half dozen tones clearly.” 

After a while I began to suspect that something was 
wrong with- my plan, and decided that since a cessation 
of singing worked harm I would see what singing would 
accomplish. Accordingly, about five years ago, when the 
boys complained of their throats and said their voices were 
changing, I took them out of the regular music classes 
and gave them a special teacher whose work I planned 
very carefully. In the boys’ classes the music selected to 
be read was chosen according to the special needs of the 
boys; generally it needed to be very narrow in compass, 
and even then the boys were allowed to sing on whatever 
pitch was easiest. 

It did not take long to begin to see the advantages in this 
plan. When the boys began to feel that complaining in re- 
gard to their voices meant more training instead of less 
they did not complain without reason. At first these extra 
classes for the boys were largely attended, and a great in- 
terest was manifested in the work. Now, at the end of five 
years of this kind of work, I am seeing some results which 
seem to me of sufficient importance to deserve the con- 
sideration of all teachers of public school music. 

In my academic classes of the present time some of my 
best singers and music readers are the boys who have come 
from the lower schools. Although they are still young, 
about half of them sing tenor, and the basses never make 
any compiaints in singing the ordinary one-part exercise 
with the girls. All the boys who have come up through the 
lower schools sing, their voices are fresh and free, and it 
seems to me of unusually smooth quality. The boys who 
sang best as little boys are now the best basses and tenors 
in the school, and there has never been'a day when they 
were in school when they have not sung. During all this 
time many of them have not known any of the disagreeable 
effects which are usually noticed during the mutation 
period, no roughness of speaking voice and no break in the 
voice. Several boys whose progress I have watched never 
knew when their voices changed. The change seems to 
come suddenly and naturally, without any warning or after 
effects of unpleasant character. One boy who had an un- 
usually fine alto voice as a little boy retained this voice un- 
til about fifteen years of age. As I visited his class one day 
I was struck with the richness of his voice and the entire 
absence from it. of that ee hard chest quality in 





which boys so often sing at this age. In less than a week 
| happened into this class again, and this same boy, still 
singing on the alto part, had a bass voice, and a good bass 
I said to him: “Carl, your voice has changed.” 
he said; “I didn’t know it.”” I changed his place 
in the class, and he sang with the basses, the only change 
he was conscious of. I have watched him for several years, 
and he still sings well, possessing a bass voice of power and 
breadth. 

I have every reason to believe that this same experience 
has been duplicated many times since we began our plan of 
keeping the boys singing all the time. In the grammar 
rooms, where we used to have the most trouble, we scarcely 
know what it means to hear a boy complaining of the change 
of voice, although not all voices change in this unnoticed 
manner. I went into a seventh grade a few days ago—the 
children were singing a three-part song, and I heard occa- 
sionally a bass note. The next song taken up was a one 
part song, and all the voices were alike. I sat near the 
largest boy in the class and soon discovered that when he 
struck the lowest tones his voice dropped an octave, al 
though he still sang with his boy voice on the middle and 
high notes. By and by that boy will ask to sing bass, and 
he will be allowed to do so, and he will be one of the boys 
who has never realized that such a thing as “change of 
voice” is one of the prerogatives of men. In a school of 
about 300 children, a fair proportion of whom are boys, we 
have only one boy who does not sing. He is a boy with a 
good ear, who plays the violin. Some time in his childhood 
a doctor told him that he had a peculiar throat, and that he 
could never sing until after he was thirty. Why any doc 
tor should make such a statement I have no way to know, 
but the boy is so firmly convinced that the doctor told the 
truth that I have not yet been able to convince him that the 
contrary fact is true, and as no one is forced to sing in our 
school, this one boy does not sing. I present this statement, 
hoping that teachers who have had similar experiences, will 
make it known. I should like to see a full ventilation of the 
experiences of many teachers in this line. It has 
stated so often that it is uncertain what kind of a voice a 
boy will have after the period of mutation. It seems a 
matter worthy of attention if a beautiful boy voice should 
be a beautiful voice after the change, that prevailing ideas 
prevent such a consummation. I at least wish to be re 
corded as having every evidence that proper singing during 
the period of change is: 

First—Beneficial to both the speaking and the singing 
voice of the boy. 


voice. 
Has it,” 


been 
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Second—That it shortens the transition period between 
the boy voice and the fully developed man voice. 

Third—That it completely annihilates that beté noir of 
the young man, the uncontrollable voice, which is some- 
times high and sometimes low. 

Fourth—That it insures a stronger, broader, smoother 
voice in the man. 

As yet I feel that my data is not sufficient to prove that 
this kind of training will give the world more tenors, and 
give to men generally a broader compass; but the facts 
I have seen point in this direction 

Miss Jutta E. Crane 

Potsdam, N. Y 

The paper drew out considerable discussion, some of 
which was as follows: Mr. Roberts, of Utica, believed that 
careful work, particularly light singing, was not injurious 
to boys’ voices during mutation, and would not result in 
bad breaks in their voices. Mr. Humphrey, of Burlington, 
Vt., did not consider it necessary to excuse boys from sing 
ing during mutation, but watched them carefully, changing 
them from one part to another during the several stages 
Mr. Shirley, of Lansingburg, deprecated the boisterous 
shouting of children while at play as injurious to their 
voices. Boys whose voices were not in bad condition were 
allowed to sing, but in many cases he believed in lessening 
the amount of singing. He urged that girls’ voices undergo 
a change similar to that which boys have 

Mr. Weaver reported that all voices in high schools that 
were passing through the mutation period and all voices 
suffering from any cause were tried once in four weeks, and 
the compass which they were allowed to employ was desig 
nated in each case. Miss Nellie Dee, of Waterbury, Conn., 
asked that a vote be taken as to how many considered sing 
ing during mutation to be hurtful if the pupils were well 
attended to by the supervisors. The result of the vote was 
a unanimous decision that they should not be stopped, but 
should be carefully nursed during the period. Mr. Twitch 
ell, of Paterson, N. J., suggested that the whole secret lay 
in the training of the first four years, and Mr. Shirley added 
that the wrong was not done during but just before the 
mutation period 

rhe next subject, presented by a committees 
shall be the relative time devoted to rote and note singing 
in primary grades?” 

This discussion was opened by Hamlin Cogswell, of 
He began by saying he had not studied the 


Syracuse 
warranted in giving advice as to 


subject enough to feel 
the exact division of the singing period into rote and 

singing. He urged that rote singing should be used 
cultivate the esthetic. One of his rules is, “The synthetic 


He argued that rote singing 


and then the analytic.” 
should not be run into _the ground, and that observation 
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The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, HE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, | 


131 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


would show how far rote songs could be carried and the 
interest of the class maintained. He said, “Weave to- 
gether the rote and note singing.” In his own work he 
carries rote smging through the first two years, with little 
or none in the third year. Miss Crane believed in both 
rote and note singing. She said: ‘ 
in rote singing that few realize.” 
f rote songs a better quality of tone, pure flexibility of 


‘There are possibilities 
Believing that by use 


voice and a higher and more difficult class of music can be 
taught than it is possible to do with note singing, she 
never ceases the use of rote singing until the upper grades 
are reached. By the employment of rote singing, voice 
ear and style can be cultivated and the class gain an ex 
tended repertory. Miss Crane believed the unmusical 
teacher should not attempt to teach rote 
Weaver frequently teaches songs, by rote, in the high 
schools. Mr. Roberts believed in the judicious use of rote 
songs, but strongly objected to an unmusical teacher at 


songs Mr 


tempting to teach one He suggested that an unmusical 
teacher should call a pupil from an upper grade to sing 
the song. Miss Oldfield, of Booneville, thought a pupil 
from the same grade should be taken. Miss Hodges, of 
Grand Rapids, found her greatest difficulty with teachers 
who sang without expression 

The closing words of the afternoon session of Thursday 
July 6 (this means the formal closing, for members would 
stand about and discuss until fairly driven home, in ordet 
to get them back for the next session, and when they left 
the rooms they would follow each other to their various 
stopping places), voiced the plaint of Miss Hodges that 
so many teachers had little expression in their rote 


singing 

Perhaps the program committee sensed the gemeral 
OOK ot sympathy which was extended to M ss Hodges 
at any rate, the evening session began with a considera 
tion of the following subject: ‘““Teachers who do not sing 


expressively and teachers who sing too much.’ 


Miss Hodges (who had arisen from a sick bed to take 
a twenty-four hours’ railroad journey and had but 
cently arrived) gave many experiences that methinks 
would have fitted admirably into the history of all supe: 
visors She told of teachers who rattled off rote songs 
much as though ground out of a coffee mill, of the teacl 


ers who pride themselves upor their vocal acquirements 


(the Lord sends to every supervisor a tew ol these) and 
delight in showing the class not how well, but how much 
they can sing, and the teachers who have not risen abov« 
the popular ‘“‘rag-time’’ and feed the children just such a 
repast as they would have spread for their own 
(I should say, watch such teachers, or they will select dime 


In her effort to over 


enjoyment 


novels for supplementary reading) 
Saturday after 


come these failings, Miss s Hodges gives 
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ROSE ETTINGER FOR AMERICA. 


> 


{By Caste. ] 


BERLIN, August 20, 1800. 
Pegujar, New York 
R‘ SE ETTINGER, the celebrated young Amer- 
engaged 
Manager 


ican coloratura soprano, has been 
through Wolff’s concert direction by 
Young, of New York, for an American tour, begin 
ning end of December, after completion of her Eu- 


ropean contracts 


PETSCHNIKOFF NEWS. 


> 


{By Caste.] 


PREKOW, August 28, 1800 
Pegujar, New York 
P ETSCHNIKOFYF has departed for the Chateau 
Ourosoff, Berchtesgaden, Bavaria. Thence he 
proceeds to London for a recital before sailing for 


America 


essons to nee dy teachers, and among other things 
irges more of a child voice in the teacher's display 
urt. Miss Crane thought the crying evil of teacher's sing 
ng was the lugging of the class. She instanced a case 
where singing was poor and it was finally discovered that 
the regular teacher, in the absence of the supervisor, was 
trailing the class along behind a wheezy cabinet organ 
Miss Crane further urged that the teachers who sing wit! 
the class usually drown them out, or cause them to baw! 
in order to be heard. Mr. Cogswell said The teacher 
vho makes herself useless rather than useful is the one t 
be sought Mr. Handel f Orange. N. J., said | 
ise of an instrument in the drill class is a decideo det 
ment Mr. Humphrey: “The best teachers of sight sing 
ing are not singers; at least they do not spoil the child's 
‘Poor teach 


effort by intruding their own Mr. Roberts 
all bad places, thus taking all value 


ers help classes ove! 
out of the drill lessor This said he cannot occul 
where individual singing practiced.” 

After a universal expression that the evil of the teacher 
singing with the class, or singing for them to teach then 
the difficulties which they are supposed to teach, should 


subject of “Individual 


be cut out, root and branch, the 


Singing” was taken up 
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‘THE FORTU NE 
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Leonora Jackson at Windsor. 


HE following was received from one of our corre- 
spondents : 

Miss Jackson received me cordially, and when asked for 
the details of her latest success, said: 

“T was very happy when I received the royal summons 
to play at Windsor Castle before the Queen and the royal 
household. They asked me to play the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo, and Rondo of Saint-Saéns, and I was accompanied 
by the Court Orchestra, conducted by Sir Walter Parratt, 
an excellent conductor and very genial gentleman. The 
evening was one never to be forgotten. 

“Everyone knows by pictures or otherwise the appear- 
auce of that famous, grand old castle at Windsor, on the 
high hill, the quaint, small town of Windsor below. We 
drove up from the White Hart Hotel at 9:45 in the even- 
ing, and a climb it was. What massive walls and gateways 
were passed, constructed, it was clear, before the era of the 
A very dignified and important looking 
pas- 


Peace Congress! 
footman in scarlet livery escorted us through halls, 
and great rooms full of art treasures and curios that 
we longed to stop straightway and see. Finally we came 
to the so-called green drawing room. It is large enough 
for a good sized hall, a palatial room in iis furnishing and 
every way. It is where the Queen used to spend much time 
with the Prince Consort, so a place of sacred associations. 
On the walls are beautiful, large portraits of Her Majesty’s 
children. 

“Here Sir Walter Parratt has already 
forces, the Court Orchestra, some fifty strong, not a large 
body, but venerable, for some members have seen fifty 
years’ service, I believe, already. The Queen is a faithful 
patroness indeed. We noticed that each man wore the regu- 
lation uniform—black evening dress coat, with blue velvet 
collar, white vest, black knickerbockers with silver knee 
buckles, black silk hose and low shoes. 

“The Queen came in about ten minutes past 10, attired 
in black (decolleté), and with a white lace cap. She looked 
very motherly and kind. She used a cane, and was helped 
by a white turbaned Indian and her favorite Scotch at- 
tendant in his Highland plaid. Ever since Her Majesty be- 
came Empress of India, I understand, she has been fond of 
having an Indian attendant. With her as she came in were 
Beatrice, the Prince and Princess Christian 
lords and ladies, not a large company, only 
about thirty in all. The music lasted from 10:25 to 11:25. 
After I had played my first number, to my delight Her 
Majesty graciously had me presented. She was as kind and 
friendly as possible. She asked kindly about my career, 
studies, &c.,and said: ‘You play most beautifully.’ I replied: 
‘I am very happy if I give Your Majesty pleasure.’ She 
responded that she had ‘enjoyed it very much.’ Then I 
withdrew, obliged to walk backward about 20 or 30 feet be- 
fore turning. Sueh is the court etiquette, a rather trying 
procedure, with all eyes upon one to see if ‘it is s done : prop- _ 


sages 


marshaled his 


the Princess 


and several 


erly. After my last number I was presented with a beauti- 
ful jeweled star, bearing the royal monogram, ‘V. I. R.,’ 
with the crown above it. 

“As Her Majesty withdrew at the close of the program 
all present were standing, the orchestra struck up with a 
will ‘God Save the Queen.’ It was most inspiring. Later 
we were at supper with Lord Edward Pelham-Clinton 
(Master of the Household), Sir Walter Parratt and Sir 
James Reid (the Queen’s physician), who proved most 
kind and genial entertainers, and as to the cuisine of Wind 
sor Castle—well, I think it would delight the most fastidious 
epicure. 

“The next forenoon they kindly showed us over the cas 
tle, all but Her Majesty’s private apartments. The interior, 
with its rich furnishings, mellow old Gobelin tapestries and 
every kind of beautiful work of art, paintings, statuary, 
vases, draperies and curios, is quite what one would expect 
such a famous castle and palace would be. One gallery con- 
tains at least a dozenlifelike portraits of English sovereigns, 
all by Van Dyck. The views from the windows of the cas- 
tle re wonderfully One looks down upon the 
most lovely parks and terraces near by and off over fairest 
meadows and woodlands, the Thames winding away among 
them; on the farther bank Eton College buildings, just a 
glimpse among the trees. 

“Yes, ’ concluded Miss Jackson, “Queen Victoria is a re- 
markable woman, a marvel of activity and devotion to the 
welfare of her whole people and country. I felt it was the 
greatest honor and privilege to play for her and be pre- 
sented. Our visit to Windsor was one never to be for- 
gotten. We came away deeply touched and impressed by 
the kindness shown us.” 


beautiful. 





Carl Oscar Klein at Saratoga. 
Carl Oscar Klein, the gifted young violinist, was the prin 
cipal attraction in a concert at the Grand Union Hotel, 
Saratoga, August 20, when John Lund’s orchestra gave this 


program: 
Les Preludes........... , .. Liszt 
le Wi iddcdccos esse ccnceveseressuce .. Grieg 
In the Morning 
Asa’s Death. 
Anitra’s Dance 
In the Cave of the Mountain King 
Duets— 
Midnight ....... -Godard 
ID Dike cqsinbsseckvsvscoubesavidebodibieipbiebantns din .Godard 
Mr. Boegner and Master Carl Klein 
Scenes from Die Meistersinger................... .. Wagner 
March from Tannhauser................6-0-++0+: . Wagner 


The young violinist scored another success 

Charles L. Young continues to add to his list of artists. 
During the coming season he will have no less than five | 
representatives on the road, including Arnold Wolford, 
Fred O. Renard, Harry Hunken, P. H. Kemper and Ben 
Pflaum. 





PRESENTING IN CHICAGO 
DURING OCTOBER :—==—, 


Dichertliebe, = = 
Schwanengesang, 


Schumann 
Schubert 








Mme. Cappiani Abroad. 
ME. LUISA CAPPIANI not only knows how to 
sing, teach and lecture, but how to travel. After 
her safe arrival in Bremen she visited her son in Berlin for 
and proceeded via Munich to Bozen to meet her 
from Milan and accompanied by 


ten days, 


invalid sister coming 


the madame’s daughter. Fortunately, her sister’s alarm- 
ing cataract is only in the beginning, and she may yet 
enjoy her eyesight ten years longer. Madame Cappiani 
writes: 

“In Bozen we took a private carriage to the wonderful 
Dolomite, called ‘Der Rosen Garten,’ a formation of 
calkstone (very much like our American ‘Garden of the 
Gods in Colorado) of immense henght. The second day 


my daughter and myself—upon 


Alpchain 


found us again—my sister, 
the Mendel Pass, renowned by its view upon the 
with the Ortlergruppe. Arrived at our destination at the 


Brennerbad, 1,308 metres above the sea, which is well 
known as a bathing place, as its waters of 18 degrees 
warmth, coming from the interior of the mountain, is said 
to be of rare efficacy, my daughter took leave and re- 


turned to her home at Milan to join her husband and three 
it their summer resort at Granedona, at the Lake 
with its vast territories of mead 


children 3 


of Como. Brennerbad, 


ows, woods and mountains, was sold the other day to a 
company of gentlemen (the Bishop of Brixen among 
them) for the bagatelle of 165,000 gulden. This company 


will erect another large hotel for the alluring guests. To 
get had to wait a week, 
which we employed to make another excursion into the 
to visit other formations of dolomites 


make 


a room for sister and myself we 


Pusterthal, 
heights, the 
holes into the firmament 

“Seated in a comfortable landau, 
up the road through the 
along the mighty Diirrenstein and sea of same name, the 
mountains Cristallo and Cristalline, the drei Zinner, the 
drei Schusterspitze, we arrived at the Misurina Valley, 
1,800 metres above the sea. The Misurnia Lake, a charming 
sheet of water, full of trout, having the comfort also of two 


HENRY WOLFSOHN 


begs to announce that MISS 


MARIE ENGLE 


(of the Covent Garden Royal Opera, London, 
and the New York Metropolitan Opera Company) 


famous 


of colossal points of which seem to 


Doblach 
Valley 


passing from 


excellent Hohlenstein 
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hotels, is surrounded by mountains, clad with dark pine 
trees and surmounted by high dolomites, with their ice 
beds and snow caps, an enchanting picture, called rightly 
by the guides ‘Misurina,’ the Pearl of the Dolomites. 

“A rapid descent of 600 metres over the pass of “The 
Three Croic’ brought us to Cortino, or the Ampezzo ‘high 
valley,’ where the scenery receives another charm, with 
all the grandeur of the gigantic dolomites as background, 
that of loveliness and comfort. Many groups ot smal] 
houses upon little hills—‘senhiitten’—or the cows, tak- 
ing their luncheons of juicy grass upon those meadows of 
velvety green so peculiar to Switzerland and Tyrolean 
Alps, and filling the air with the peaceful music of the bells 
around their necks. At our return over the other road of 
Aspedale we saw through the woods on a solitary moun- 
tain a tastefully built villa, and were informed it was 
lately built by an American lady, who, fascinated by the 
dreamy, lonely position, much in accordance with her suf 
fering, made it her home and, entirely cured by the bal 
samic air, hired the right of hunting all around her 
grounds of these woodland mountains. She is said to be 
an excellent shot and her costume is that of a hunter in 
She has five horses and 


high boots and large trousers 


seven servants, and nearly all the time some guests. I 


was tempted to introduce myself to this fascinating 
American lady, but a falling rain and the long road to 
drive to return the same evening to Doblach did not 
grant us the necessary time 

“Next day we went to Lienz; took rooms at the Post 
The chief attraction for us was ‘die alte Burg’, or the 
Castle Bruck, upon a hill near the city of Lienz. A one 
horse carriage brought us there for 60 rannzso. Entering 
the door of the Ring-Miruno, of only 4% metre height, and 
knowing this formidable building, now half in ruin, was 
erected by old Roman hands several hundred years before 
the era of Christ. filled me with a queer sensation of ven 
eration. There is a track, which the actual owner, a man 
with a beautiful long white beard, a real castellan, had 


S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Conductor in Opera and Oratorio. 


Teacher of Mme. Genevra Jounstone Bishop and other 
prominent singers. 


Ovide Musin’s 
Violin School. 


Summer Term begins July 1. 
OVIDE MUSIN. 
ALBERT ZIMMER. 
GASTON DETHIER. 
Instruction from foundation to finishing. Open throughout the year. 
Address Studio : 
S10-814 Carnegie Hall, New Vork. 











repaired, giving also board to visitors. He had a vacant 
room on the fourth floor of the castle, which to take we 
could not resist, to have the pleasure to sleep in such an 
old fantastic building. The old Ritter-Saal, with its walls 
of 2 metres thickness, is bare of ornaments, but the chapel 
is interesting for its frescoes, painted 400 years ago. Also 
in the other spacious rooms are old pictures of Holbein 
painted upon wood on both sides. The cold air in the 
sauterranes made us refuse to descend. Outside the Ring 
mauer are pathways in the shady woods, a charming little 
lake and benches to sit around 

“Of interest is the fact that in 1113 the village opposite 
the Burg Bruck was entirely buried by the mountain slide 
Schleunitz, but the burg, or castle, was not hurt. We were 
very proud to have passed a night and trodden the ground 
where the Emperor Claudius and the older Romans dwelt 
and we were also glad not to have encountered their ghosts 
Our Brennerbad sojourn will be at an end in a few days 
The weather being too uncertain we will not go to Italy 
by the Stilfserjoch Pass, but after visiting Innsbruch and 
Aachen See we will go down the Brenner Railroad, via Mari 
and Rina, to Lago di Garda and Lago di Lecco, to arrive 
by steamboat at Granedona, at the Lake of Como, at my 
daughter’s. I am happy to say there will be a family gath 
ering, as my son from Berlin, with his wife and two boys, 
will be also there 

September 28 will find me in Genoa taking possession 
of my stateroom upon the Kaiser Wilhelm II., due in New 
York October 11, to enter my new apartment house at 159 
West Forty-fifth street, near Broadway, where my studio 
of vocal culture will be. Of music I cannot give you any 
references. I heard nothing in these altitudes except zither 
playing and some ‘yodeln,’ which I enjoyed, as they sang 
naturally without forcing their voices.” 


BRENNERBAD, August 16, 1800 


The New York Ladies’ Trio, with Lilian Carllsmith as 
soprano, will begin the season early in October in Scranton, 
Pa. Miss Carllsmith, who is spending the summer in 
Maine, writes that she has added considerably to her reper- 
tory, and is looking forward to her forthcoming tour under 


the management of Charles L. Young 


Louis J. Mintz, one of Charles L. Young’s tenors, will 
leave New York next week for Chicago, where he has been 


engaged to sing at a number of functions 


Elizabeth Patterson. 

Elizabeth Patterson, soprano, has returned to town after 
an enjoyable summer's outing. In speaking to a reporter 
the other day her manager, Charles L. Young, said: “The 
good impression which Miss Patterson has made through 
out the country is shown by the demand for her services 
There is scarcely a day I am not in receipt of letters from 
music societies who are desirous of securing her. She has 
the distinction of being a protegé of Madame Melba, under 
whose patronage she was first heard in London, and later 
in concerts with Albani, Santley and others before the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and at the homes of other 
members of the nobility In Paris, where she was first 
heard at a soirée given under the direction of Madame 


Marchesi, she created a furore 


Mme. Wienzkowska’'s Recital. 


Madame Wienzkowska, one of the successful Leschetizky 
pupils in this country, gave a recital last week in Machias, 
Me., presenting this program: Variations, “Harmonious 
Blacksmith,”’ Handel; Scherzo from the Sonata in A major, 
Impromptu in E flat, Schubert; Serenade, Rubinstein; Ca 
price, Paderewski; Valse, Leschetizky; Nocturne in D flat, 
Chopin; “La Source,” Leschetizky; Scherzo in B minor, 


Chopin 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
A LADY, having received the highest education pos 


sible, would accept a position in a conservatory as 
head of vocal department. For particulars address Henry 
Bertin, secretary, care Musica Courier 
, > 
ANTED—Concert violinist and vocalist combined; if 
possible would like to have someone who could also 
teach ‘cello; to take charge of the violin and vocal depart 
ment in a conservatory in a fast growing Southern city 
Address “B.,” care of THe Musicat Courter 
——— _ 
ANTED—Concert pianist of reputation, leading pian 
W ist in a large Western city, desires position as di- 
rector or head of piano department, and teacher of theory 
at conservatory or college; position in a Southern city pre- 
ferred. Address, “Pianist,” care Steinway Agents, 1313 
Farnam street, Omaha, Neb 
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When Wagner Was a Joke. 


iy is rather difficult for a New Yorker in the midst of 

the enthusiasm over everything Wagnerian to conceive 
that there was ever a time when his name was a jest, and 
his works were the general butt of the newspapers of 
Europe. Yet a file of Kladderadatsch, the German Puck, 
running back to 1856, offers substantial proof that ‘““Tann- 
hauser” was the joke of Berlin then. A single number of 
that paper had seventeen cartoons of ‘““Tannhauser,” then 
just presented in the German capital, and a parody of the 
opera covering an entire sheet. Some of the dialogue in 
the first act is interesting: 


Tannhauser—Ha, what do I see? 


Venus—He sees something. (Aloud.) Well, what seest thou, my 
beloved? — _ 
Tannhatiser—’Tis therefore that he will not play it. Is then the 


opera so musical? 


Venus—Since they so tender, so goody-goody wish it. Venus 
seemis to them quite immoral. 
Tannhauser wishes to flee, but Venus calls him back, 


saying “But thy return will be difficult.” 


Tannhauser—Fear not for my return! 
Has not Daubner made the settings? 
And Gropius painted me with many wettings, 
Paul Taglioni fixed the ballet nettings? 
And Dorn directed with many frettings? 
Has not Stawinsky’s art contrived 
To set me fast in scenes and wonder hived? 


When the shepherd says: ‘“‘Thou are near Eisenach,” the 
parodist makes Tannhauser say: ‘Was it not here that 
once old Luther at critic Satan threw his inkstand?” 

In the second act, the scene between Elizabeth (sung by 
Wagner’s niece) and Tannhauser afford scope for special 
“hits”: 


Elizabeth— Don's put on airs! Come to my arms! 
In thy breast still my heart alarms. 
Tannhiuser. Se quickly then are we fast mated? 
Elizabeth—Why not? Are we not near related? 
Tannhauser—Related? 
Elizabeth—Yes, it is of history a piece— 
dim cael ty ll you know? am—yes—Wagner’s niece 
Tannhauser—Ah, favoring fortune, sweeter than I deserve! 
Come to my heart, be thou a cousin—that will serve. 


In the later scene, after Tannhauser has finished his 
song, the other characters discuss him: 


Biterolf—What crazy stuff Tannhauser shouts. 
this is music, then I have my doubts. 

Walter (scornfully)—The music of the future! Something apart! 
Biterolfi—Ha! Ha!! Therefore the present throws it in a cart! 
Wolfram—You have good judgment—God preserve it! 

Music unlike the old, do you observe it? 

Ludwig Rellstab said—and sure he knew— 

It’s some of Weber, and of Mozart a few! 


Instead of Tannhauser going to Rome to seek forgive- 
ness in the parody, he is sent to No. 8 Broad street, the 
office of a paper which had criticised the work unmercifully. 
The Landgrave gives him this advice: 


Go, fare thee forth 

Upon the road! Be not too pe! 

Hasten to Broad street, No. 8. 

There sits adorned with faultless power 

To make or mar, as seemeth to him best, 

On critic’s throne of all your sins the test. 

Approach him then with open heart and hands (!!) 

In penance let him loose the bands; 

Perhaps he will forget the past 

And will forgive you at the last. 
Tannhauser—All right! I'll hasten ere it be too late! 
All—Up! Go to Broad street, No. 8 


And so the parody runs on endlessly, but this is suffi- 
cient to show the bitterness with which Wagner’s work was 
once received.—Boston Herald. 


Miss Floreace’s Choice. 


Miss Evangeline Florence has selected her aria to sing at 
the Thursday afternoon concert of the Worcester (Mass. ) 
Music Festival. It is taken from Liza Lehmann’s setting 
of Longfellow’s “Endymion,” and Miss Florence will have 
the honor of giving the first performance in America. 





Miss Prehna. 


At a recital given by Harry M. Butler and pupils, at Mt 
Vernon, he was assisted by Miss Prehn, soprano, who sang 


“Thou’rt Like Unto a Lovely Flower,”” W. G. Smith; “Oh! 
That We Two Were Maying,” Nevin; song from “A 
Child’s Garden of Verses,’ Nevin, and “Were I Gard’ner”’ 
and “Madrigal,” Chaminade. 


Her singing was marked by naturalness and ease of 
tone emission, resulting in clear upper tones and smooth, 
rich middle and chest registers, while her style was that 
of the coming artist. Miss Prehn soprano at 
a Mt. Vernon church where she was re-engaged last May, 
at a greatly increased salary. She is fitting herself for the 
oratorio and concert stage under F. X. Arens, the 
musician and voice builder. 


is soloist 


noted 





They Siog for Charity. 

The principal participants in the concert at Far Rock- 
away, for the benefit of St. Joachim’s Church (which was 
destroyed by fire), were pupils of Mme. Anna Lankow 
The program was: 


Bass solo, Valentine’s Aria from Faust....................+0++ Gounod 
S. P. Veron. 

Qeamtet ..ccccccccccsccccccscccccseccvcevccccesccccee os .. Saar 
Mrs. Alma Powell, S. P. Veron, Miss Edna Stern and the 
composer. 

Piano 
Toccata Scarlatti 
NIN Ss chaise pabirs Sodio paelilameialmintine 64 dike ..Chopin 
DT niccvehannd sien iaawnsuns dwayinncive .. Leschetizky 
Miss Ida Rothstein 
ES Dik verthecesresh cians seesneveeee Erke 
Mrs. Alma Powell 
Songs- 
SE EY Mee S cesvecccessetees - .. Bradsky 
Ge ces deccescstdousendéiss A..atsen 


Andrew Schneider. 
Wiens Tie Pie BeGiccccccccccsccsaccces . 
Miss Edna Stern. 





The New York String Quartet. 


For some weeks the members of the New York String 
Quartet have been sojourning at Willow 
Abington, enjoying a season of rest. A writer 
Norristown Daily Herald says: 


On Monday the present writer had the pleasure of listening to the 
quartet in a masterly performance of the first part of Schubert's 
posthumous work, “Death and the Maiden”; the third movement of 
Tschaikowsky’s magnificently descriptive memorial tribute to Fer 
dinand Laub; the first part of Beethoven's beautiful C 
quartet; the fourth movement of an exquisitely played Schumann 
quartet, and (for the very first time in America) the Andante-Allegro 
and Presto (the first and third parts) from a truly remarkable work 
by Serge Tanciew, a composer of wonderful scholarship in music of 
the scientific and ultra-Russian style. It is most skillfully wrought 
out, and withal full of bold, richly tinted effects. It will never please 
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begins September 16; Summer Term, Agee 1. 
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.-Clayton Johns 


SALLY FROTHING Hz AM AKERS, 


the crowd, however, though lovers of the higher class of music will 
accord it admiring attention. 


Bernhard Sinsheimer, the first violinist of this organiza- 


tion, expects to return to New York in a few days. The 
New York String Quartet will be managed by Victor 
Thrane, 


who has already made a number of bookings. 
Ernest Neyer Dangerously Iii. 

Ernest Neyer, leader of the Seventh Regiment Band and 
president of the Musical Mutual Protective Union of New 
York, is in St. Luke’s Hospital in the last stages of Bright’s 
and his physi- 

Neyer is one 


There is little hope of his recovery, 
Mr 


disease. 
cians declare that his death is imminent 
of the oldest bandmasters in New York 





Miss De Treville’s London Debut. 


Miss Yvonne de Treville, one of the favorite sopranos of 


the Castle Square Opera Company, made her début in a 
promenade concert in Queen’s Hall, London, last Monday 
night, and was given a cordial welcome. After singing a 
selection from ‘“‘Tannhauser” she was encored. Miss de 


Treville will return to New York before the opening of the 


season at the American Theatre 
Wolfsohn Artists at Worcester. 

Madame Schtimann-Heink, the popular contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, will not sing at the coming 
Worcester Musical Festival, as announced last week. In 
her place Mme. Marcella Sembrich will sing there, ar 
rangements for the appearance of the prima donna being 


completed with the festival committee through Henry Wolf 





sohn. The other leading Wolfsohn artists will be Gwilym 
Miles and Evan Williams; also Vladimir de Pachmann, the 
Russian pianist. 
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Orehestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- Consersatory Bulldioe, where t on mesens | 
semble Playing, F t i Physica ture eir studies unde A ae f 
also Modern Languages and English Literatur ens. For Catalos addnann 
Stud . Miss CLARA BAUR | 
udenuts are prepared f 5 tions in Schools . j 
and Celleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage Fourth and Lawrence Streets, | 


Ceneert or Oratorie Otmoinnati. Ohéseo, 





CONSERVATORY OF PUSIC AND OPERA ACADE/SY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmid 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF ERA ACAI »EMY e Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld 


of parts); Jallus Lieban, Mrs. Gall puneinow ing). J c Adviser: Royal Chambersinger Franz 
Betz. Principal teachers nservs ¢. helenae Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. — Seharwenka, 
mperial and Roya! Court Pianist, W. am. W. Lel —_ qn. Mayer. Mahr, Miss Eiteabeth Je ria 

Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. ScharwenkaAtresow (vio Lier (‘cello Graunicke (organ) <4 ° Gold. 


schmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHE R, Vocal and Musico- Dramatic Teacher. 
Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4to6 P.M 


The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED, 1850. 22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal! Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 





CONSERVATORY : Der elopment in all nches of musi ( )PERATI C AND DRAMA TI SCHOOL 
Cometete Svets ng f ry ae ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL om pr and all orches 
) SEMINARY ~ al ining for sonchers CHORI SCHOOI ELI 
MENTARY ‘PIANO AND ' LIN S< sHOO! 
The WINTER TERM commences cPTEMBE 
Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Ludwig Bussler, Hans Ptitzner, Prot. 
E. E. Taubert. PIANO- Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Ernest Hutcheson, Prof. 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Freudenberg, D. M. Levett. S INGING—Prau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Viadyslaw 
Seidemann. Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Emanuel Reicher. 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustay Hollaender, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELI Anton Hekking. 


HARP, HARMONIUM—Fr. Poemitz. ORGAN —Otto Dienel, R ul Mus Direct 
Charges: from 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually 


Prospectuses may be obtained thr« the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consulta 


igt 
ion hours from 11 A. M. to! P.M 


Fraw Fanny Moran-%den. F. Felix Ehr!, Oberraeisenn. Rernhard Dessau, Koniq-Concer* meister 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musica. Courtimr, 


Factory at 





THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. C FISCHER'S Rellable Band Instrements ‘are the 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru 
ment produced at the present a 


Bes netr s in the ma the lowes 


Cc. FISCNE aR” S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjos 


x« r w pri 
se ARTIST BOWS. tensive assortment by 
NOHRE N’ Ss Solo sf iolin Rosin 
Medals = ATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and hundreds 
of Honor. f other S; ties, a W holesale and Retail. 
Correspondence solicited. Exchange granted 


not entirely satisfact 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 





Sole Agent Je 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., Londen, Celebrated Prototype 


Band Instruments. age: age frame A heey . 
eetal Agent, Correspondent! and Kepresentative for many A stria, Engla 4. } ». Ita y, Russis 
| BUPPET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World et a epresen | Largest supply house fe 
| Renowned Reed Instruments. Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 
| @ RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System ata « es of sic f ever netrument a2 

Plates and Piccoles. supplied upor pplication 

Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. ‘The Metronome, "a t { lished ip the ‘s 

Large Assortment of Double Bass erest I nusics professior Subser 

KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, $1.00 per annun 1 ts each co; ’ 


Reed Instruments. Cont sea month a list of prises whieh « 


Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Av Ave, MEW YORK. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
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I very well rem<¢ ber the ev ning I arrived at Madison, 
My cousin Bertha was t t me th n » from Mi 
waukece She was not 1 to traveli: and had, when she 
1 \ she Ca I i 1 her to 
swallow a RIPANS TABULE a half an |} he is 
well enough to join me at ratt hotel. I heard no more 
of the headache, but next da Bertha bought some RIPANS 
TABULES for herself ar I k that she has not had one 


of those attacks for nearly a y 


A new y style p acket containing TEN RIPANS TARULES in @ paper cart without Siwy is now fo By ange an some 
drug st *—-FOR FIVE ENTS T rt tended for ra ~— 
‘ . Ww tabules) ca ma sending ght cents ~~ A 
ComF NY, No pru e Street New York a xingle carton (TEN Tal a) will be sent f ty a. 











STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sremway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & i111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 








GVERETT 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


a ttt ttt tt 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS, . +. + «© «© «© »« « 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


Cambridgeport, Masa. 
White Mountains, N. 8. 
WAREROOMS: 

NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avcnuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Strcects. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnac. 





PIANOS 





CHICAGO, 


IL_L., 


MBALL= 


U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 





THE CERLEGRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO.., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 


Vvose | 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENEERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK, 











